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Beautiful New Books on Antiques 


COLLECTING ANTIQUES IN AMERICA 


by T. H. Ormsbee 


Written both for the beginner and the experienced collector, this handsome volume is an informal history of American furniture, 
glass, silver, paintings, prints, porcelains, pottery, textiles, needlework and metal wares. ‘‘Interesting reading for those who al- 
ready find their hobby in antiques. It is well illustrated with 174 photographs.”’—New York Times $4.00 


LIVING WITH ANTIQUES 


by Alice Winchester 


For all those who wish to choose beautiful pieces of furniture and arrange them so that they will harmonize with each other 
and with the rooms in which they are used. It shows in picture and text, rooms and houses in which pieces of different periods 
and styles are combined to form distinguished and pleasing interiors. Profusely illustrated. $4.75 


A TREASURY. OF ANTIQUES 


Edited by Robert Medill McBride 
A wide and varied pageant of antiques ranging from Georgian highboys to Chinese teapots, that enhance the charm of the home. 
Illustrated with over 350 photographs. “In 275 pages and by hundreds of reproductions of old prints, the author has covered the 
field of antique collecting in a remarkably complete manner.”—WNashville Tennessean $4.00 


Antique Furniture of the Staffordshire Pottery 
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Walnut Period 


by R. W. Symonds and T. H. Ormsbee 


The first authoritative work dealing wholly with 
the superb furniture of the Stuart, William and 
Mary, and Queen Anne periods, both in England 
and in the American Colonies. Nearly 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. $5.00 


A Storehouse of Antiques 
by Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee 


In this all-embracing omnibus of American antiques 
are the histories and stories behind a\ large variety 
—furniture, silver, pewter, china, glass, prints, tex- 
tiles, etc. 350 illuminating photographs. $5.00 


by Joshia Wedgwood and T. H. Ormsbee 


This book tells the story back of Staffordshire 
ware, describes the rise of the great potters Wedg- 
wood, Spode, Minton, Elers, Astbury, Wheildon, 
etc. Nearly 100 rare illustrations of individual 
pieces. $5.00 


A Treasury of Old Silver 


Edited by Kurt M. Semon 


Leading! authorities describe American, Canadian, 
English and European handwrought silver of 
earlier times, and some of the great silversmiths 
who made it. 250 vivid photographs. $5.00 


PRIME ANTIQUES AND THEIR CURRENT PRICES 


Edited by Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee 
This magnificent volume contains descriptions, with provenance and date, and more than 1,000 superb illustrations of the most 
important articles sold at auctions during the 1946-47 period. Besides, each item carries the auction price at which it sold. In- 
cluded are furniture and decorative accessories, silver, paintings, prints, porcelains, glass and many other categories. Des- 


tined to be the standard guide and reference work of antiques in America. 


_To be published in March 


$15.00 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE FOR MODERN ROOMS 


- by Edward Wenham, former editor of The Connoisseur 
With nearly 100 carefully selected photographs to supplement its text this volume tells how antique furniture can be used effec- 


tively in modern homes and apartments. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


$5.00 
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MAN’S BEST FRIEND is feeling mighty low. An innocent prank 
of his caused serious injury to a passerby who sued for plenty, 
and the dog’s owner—uninsured—lost years of savings. 


Nobody can foresee the little incidents that can lead to heavy 
damage suit losses. They may happen while you're golfing, 
hunting, fishing, skiing, or even in your own home! 


That is why: it pays to protect yourself with Hartford Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Insurance. You can get as much 
as $50,000 coverage for only $13.50* a year—$33.75 if you 


‘buy it for three years. Ask your Hartford agent or broker 


about this important coverage. 


“Single homes and apartments, 


FOLLOWS FURS AT HOME OR AWAY 


against loss by fire, theft and many 
kinds of damage. 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS 


Clear across the country...in Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico... 
Hartford agents are on hand to help 
you with advice and friendly service. 


Hartford Fur Coat Insurance covers — 


Wiles Magic in CANADA 


by Jane Carter 


SKIING IN THE LAURENTIANS 


Mount Tremblant, the highest peak in the Laurentians, offers 
superb down-hill running for skiers. 


ithe Lac Beaufort Snow Bowl near Quebec 

its can enjoy the gentle Laurentian trails. 

jere is faster downhill racing at Mount St. 

\pe nearby where Canada’s skiing champion- 
ship is held. 


‘WINTER VACATION in French Canada is an adventure into 
Nordic Suite where small homes rest in snow drifts up to their 
ond stories, policemen are dashing figures in ankle-length coats 
high Muscovite hats of fur, and the crisscross traffic of sleigh 
jls tinkles from the frozen rivers. 
[For anyone sunk in winter doldrums it promises an exciting 
ve. You will return with a new tingle to your blood, plus a 
utiful snowtan. So dump an extra gallon of anti-freeze in 
\car and pack up your woolies. Since the war, big yellow snow 
Ws Open the main road to Quebec after each storm—a titanic 
t—and visitors are made welcome at every stop. 
orth of Burlington, Vermont, on Route #7, the traveler en- 
inters his coldest wind, sweeping off Lake Champlain; a piece 
cardboard over the radiator is a-good safeguard. Often there 
ao need for chains, although they should be kept handy along 
yh a small shovel, and, if you’re extra cautious, tote along a 
'of sand. Once over the border at St. Albans the hard-packed 
id lies straight ahead to Montreal. 
n this second largest French speaking city in the world, where 
| Tourist Bureau in Dominion Square knows no season, winter 
Jersions are like those in any big city. In addition, there is the 
tous Hockey Forum, home of ice champs, and the snow sports 
jMount Royal. These brilliantly culminate in the annual Féte 
iNwit (Feast of the Night) celebration. 


Packed snugly between buffalo robes, the visitor can sleigh to 


j summit of the Mount and watch a breath-taking fantasy of 
jworks eclipse even the backdrop of the northern lights. Hardier 
ils form snowshoe parades, skate and toboggan. As snow 
aches under the sleigh runners and band music floats from the 
jhlight processions, pungent bonfires and the scent of gun- 
rder stimulate the crowd. 


t great commercial center, the city offers excellent shops for 
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SKI PRACTICE 


The-Laurentians have less 
adverse weather than any 
other skiing area in East- 
ern Canada or the north- 
ern United States. The 
deep powdery snow is 
ideal for skiing. 


THE FLYING MILE 


One of the most exciting 

ski runs in Canada is the 

Flying Mile at Mount 

Tremblant. This is one of 

the most popular winter 

sports areas in the Laur- 
entians, 
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Canadian Pacific 


Black Star 


IN RURAL QUEBEC 


In winter time the village tradesmen in Quebec Province use sleighs to deliver their goods. The 
principal winter activity in the countryside is logging. 


woolens, china, silver, leather and other 
English imports; while French movies en- 
tertain the visitor who wants to sharpen 
his accent. Good restaurants are many and 
a visit to the Café Martin is a must with 
the epicure. 

Off to Quebec on Route #2, following 
the ice-locked St. Lawrence, the provincial 
flavor surrounds one immediately. But 
winter is upon the land. The daisy fields 
of summer are whiter still under their har- 
vest of fresh snowflakes, long icicles hang 
from the wisteria vines. 

Between the villages the road is wide cut 
and well packed despite the drift-buried 
fences. Mechanical snow plows stop at the 
towns’ edges, however, so that streets shov- 
eled out by hand may be a little narrower 
and rougher. Tunnels cut through to front 
doors are planked overhead to prevent 
caveins, and mail boxes are marked by tall 
sprigs of evergreen to facilitate digging 
out after each storm. Snowy roofs are 
powder blue in the soft light, and incredible 
stacks of firewood Piha each home. 

Except for the through traffic of a few 
autos, trucks and buses, all travel on run- 
ners. Country sleighers huddle under 
checked blankets matching those of their 
horses; the more affluent use buffalo robes. 
With both, only the driver’s brown seal hat 
is visible from behind. If he has a female 
companion she is lost under her tepee of 
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coverings. Cold can not be trifled with. 

Down village streets glide the miniature 
vans of Boulanger, Boucher and Laitier 
(Baker, Butcher and Milkman) set on low 
runners. Or open sleds, with chassis only 
a few inches above the surface, deliver 
stacks of groceries and flour bags, logs, hay 
or manure. Followed by a group of chil- 
dren, the mailman also travels on runners. 

One is struck by the clothing of the chil- 
dren, warm and of excellent quality despite 
their simple background. Along the river 
banks their well bundled, dark glassed 
figures scoop the snow a bit further back 
off the ice to make a wider strip for their 
hockey sticks. Behind them, over the main 
channel of the frozen waters, flashes sleigh 
traffic. Horses pulling the black or bril- 
liant, glass-red sleighs jog steadily to the 
music of small copper bells. 

If it should be close to St. Jean’s Day, 
in mid-March, every building will be flag- 
draped. The banners of the Dominion fly 
beside those of the Province, characterized 
by their maple leaf, and in company with 
the lavender ground white crossed flag of 
the church. 


Floats celebrating this feast day are held _ 


all over French Cane but the rural ones 
are usually more picturesque than those in 
the towns. As we drive slowly along we 
may hear the music of an approaching one 
and view the crowd ahead. Men young 


the sides a the road; plump priests hur: 


and old, sepresated from theie women, 


about giving orders. Well matched tea 
with plumed heads, draw heavy sleds ¢ 
which are depicted the industries. of 
people. 

On the first, a farmer steadies his pik 
in a miniature field. Women in early eq 
tume follow. They spin actual wool } 
weave at large homespun frames. TH} 
Northwest is represented by a cabin | 
whose real drifts are stuck long snowshoq 

Our car inches by a maple sugar flo 
with buckets hung on the trees and a cat} 
dron steaming over a fire. Of all the actor} 
these are provaely the most comfortable } 
the cold afternoon wind. But the mq 
elaborate awaits by the roadside. Follo 
ing a church band of young boys in cq) 
tumes reminiscent of the Crusaders, ot Ww 
form an end to the procession. 

Presented by the local butcher, the ff 
contains three sheep inside a paperzgref 
hedge. Seeming to have just emerged irq 
a bath of soapsuds, they mill uncertairh 
around the golden curled. child seate 
their midst. From under the lambsh) 
draped around this small St. John prom 
long. underclothes. On a dais high oy 
his “head: a cardboard-winged angel chive 
in pink tarlatan ; spectacles are firmly hook 
onto her high- arched nose. 

We bow to the frock coated, silk top| 
gentleman who stands at the harsest heaj, 
and pass on down the road. 


x 


On the Chateau Frontenac’s toboggan | 
slide in Quebec City the toboggans reach — 
a speed of nearly a mile a minute, 


1 provincial Canada there are but two 
nter activities. Shoveling snow and 
ogging. From November to April the men 
d boys must cut sufficient timber to sup- 
a year’s stack of firewood for their 
jomes, as well as logs for around two 
housand sawmills. 


'rance, a country once covered with for- 
ts, ride their log sleds along the roadside. 


hick jackets button high on their throats. 
kuddy-cheeked and quick to call a greeting, 
hey Wait as we pass in the nafrow road. 

Generations of their ancestors cleared 
us land for agriculture, but with true 
ch prudence left a hinterland woodlot 
each small landowner. Or in cases 
where trees have disappeared a township 
forest reserve has been set aside by the 
wernment to meet local needs. Pine, 
Sam, spruce, birch, maple, oak and a 
core of others are native to Quebec Provy- 


ile others emerge loaded with one to 
hree logs. Village sawmills, operating 
nostly in winter, leave the curved bark 
labs for firewood after milling. out the 
ree’s core. Cut into short lengths, these 
‘abs are piled with geometric precision oe ok a . 
iround each house. In some cases they eee zi ON MORIN HEIGHTS oCagadsinl Pectha 


The Laurentian Plateau covers nine-tenths of the province of Quebec and contains some of the 
finest forests in Canada. Many parts of it are ideal for winter sports. 


: Black Star 


try sleighers in Quebec Province bundle up warmly in checkered blankets matching those of their horses. This is a typical winter roadway in a 
st ; productive farming region. 


form a barrier five feet high, stretching 
from back door to barn, or encircling a 
yard. 

Bright new boards are usually stacked 
to season, but in some cases are pressed 
into use at once. Thus a new porch or side 
of a building may a fortnight before have 
been a snow-covered pine. 

Near the towns, the Christmasy scent of 
wood pulp grows even stronger, surround- 
ing the commercial mills whose supply 
comes from vast forest tracts inland and 
is brought down with spring floods or by 
boat during the summer. Trois Riviéres, a 
port halfway between Montreal and Quebec, 
is an excellent place to visit a large mill. 

The Chateau de Blois, well known hostel 
in this. town, has perhaps more charm in 
winter than during its summer reason. As 
in all Canadian hotels, rates become a little 
cheaper and food a little better, while its 
dusty Edwardian gilt offers a hospitable 
background for a meal or a night’s stop. 

The further north one progresses the 
bluer the sky seems to become. To the 
left, the foothills of the Laurentians, noted 
for skiing, begin to appear. Sunsets are 
a cold aqua and the northern lights sweep 


magically across the night. Occasionally 
we pass a child with a dog sled, hauling 
packages or milk. The snow at the side of 
the road deepens, but we are able to observe 
the traffic on the ice bridges of the St. 
Lawrence and its tributaries at closer range. 

The rivers freeze to make thick support 
for the evergreen outlined traversing lanes. 
Sleighs and pedestrians thus pass easily 
across what is in summer a rushing barrier 
of water. We photograph some school chil- 
dren, ambling home with their books, then 
wander off the marked path to stand under 
the bridge abutments in mid-channel. So 
dense is the ice that no sound is heard but 
the matin bells of the cathedral and the 
tinkling sleighs. 

At La Pérade, the visitor may see a bril- 
liant red beetle, almost as high as a man, 
come skimming down the street. This is 
the snowmobile that belongs to the good Dr. 
Touzin, and which carries him over fifty 
miles a day as he visits patients in Botiscan 
and St. Prosper. A sort of airplane’ fuse- 
lage set on skis, it has a pusher type pro- 
peller behind and on a flat surface can. do 
fifty miles an hour. 

“Oui, Madame, I ordered my snowmo- 


IN THE CAPITAL OF NEW FRANCE 


The streets in Quebec frequently recall the old sections of such French cities as Rouen and 
St, Malo. The first white man to’ visit Quebec was Jacques Cartier in 1535. The city was 
founded by Champlain in 1608. 
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» seems almost blocked with ice cakes. A) 


Black S\ 


Youngsters in Quebec Province take 
their first lesson in skiing at an early age. | 


bile from Winnipeg during the war all 
often I take it on the river to reach 1 
patients. In a deep snow I go also w 
a group of my friends to fish throu) 
the ice of the St. Laurent or the St. Ann 
The doctor carefully tucks an old deersly 


H | 


around the open. motor while we pq 
inside at the four tiny seats. “But it is 1) 
all sports, ski-joring and hockey for |) — 
people in La Pérade . . . our days are fill)” 
with work. And now, if you will exci 
me ie ! 

It is not far to Quebec. We reach 
old walled city at sundown and tour | 
narrow streets for a while to find accoi 
modations, for all the rooming houses 4 
filled with winter boarders. a 

Settled in a small hotel on the Rue 4 — 
Louis, we walk through the Place d’Arm) 
toward the Chateau Frontenac. The. hors 
drawn victorias which solicit summer tov 
ists are replaced by sleighs. The sar 
drivers walk up and down in long beay| 
coats, motheaten and patched, clapping thi 
hands together. Occasionally one gets 
fare and the horse swings spiritedly alo} 
the trolley tracks up the hill. 

From the snowy promenade several hu 
dred feet above the river, the St. Lawren} 


i 


then we notice the small ferry from Ley 
carefully picking its way through a narr¢ 
channel toward us. The fine light sno 
sparkling and hard as sugar, drops a s¢| 
curtain over the wharves and warehouse} 
As in Montreal, shops in wintertir 
Quebec are very alluring. The gourm 
in addition to enjoying the excellent cuisi 
(Continued on page 32) 
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AGAIN AND AGAIN, year after year, the odd corners of the 
earth and its vast empty spaces—the great deserts of the Sahara, 
Libya, Arabia, Gobi, Kalahari, Namib—have drawn me _ back. 
Here indeed there is room to breathe. 

Take up, if you care to be transported for a while to a weird, 
wild stretch of the world, a map of Southern Africa. Here you 
will see two great blank spaces: the Kalahari Desert and the Namib 
Desert. The Kalahari is twice the area of 
Texas, but its white population numbers 
less than ten thousand, and there are also 
some quarter of a million natives, including 
about five thousand Stone Age Bushmen, 
the most primitive race on earth and the 
only real “cavemen”’ still in existence. The 


Namib is smaller, but still larger than 
Texas. It follows the coastline for eight 


hundred miles, and along its whole length 
there is only one natural harbor—at Walfis 
Bay. I have heard it called the land of dead 
birds, dead men, dead ships. It is like a 
slice from another world. 

It was tin -prospecting which first took 
me to this part of the world, but during the 
four years I lived there I followed many 
other pursuits, from collecting wild game 
skins to running a native store. That is one 
of the great charms of a desert life: you can 
do more or less what you like, when you 
like, and how you like. You feel free. 

Perhaps wild game hunting with the 
Bushmen is one of the Kalahari’s major 
charms. You learn more about hunting in 
a day with this strange race than in a year 
with anyone else. They never cultivate 
anything, and hunting is their main occupa- 
tion in life, providing them also with their 
chief food. They hunt game with clubs, 
spears, and bows and arrows. The arrows 
are tipped with a secret poison. 

Hunting, almost from the time a young- 
ster begins to walk, has developed the Bush- 
men’s power of observation. They will 
track down an animal by its claw marks on 
a tree, or by watching the flight of mosqui- 
toes. They will catch a bee, gunr a tiny 
feather or a piece of down on it, and follow 
its flight through the bush, from shrub to 
shrub and flower to flower, until the honey 
store is found. 

The Bushmen are just as much part of 
the desert as the wild animals themselves. 
At tracking they are unsurpassed; to them 
the bush and scrub are an open book, and 
they know each sign and portent. Step by 
step they move forward on successive stages 
of the trail. Their bare feet touch the 
ground so lightly that they seem to float 
through space, past-masters of the tracking 
art, a living part of the desert. Thus they 
can surprise the animals themselves. : 

Nothing whatever escapes those eyes, 
trained by years of scouting and backed by 
an age old instinct. Slowly and noiselessly 
they creep on; here a branch has been 
swept aside and-is in an unnatural position ; 
a tiny spot of blood may be on a leaf and 
to them it has a wondrous tale to tell. With 
senses keyed up to the highest pitch they 
keep all the time an intensive look-out for 
any sight or sound that will give the first 
intimation of the animal’s thereabouts. 

Should the ground be bare and open near 
his quarry the Bushman will crawl along | 
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DAUGHTER OF THE DESERT 


This young Berber girls lives in Bou Saada, 
one of the many oases villages on the north- 
ern fringe of the Sahara, Most of the natives 
of Algeria are of Berber stock with oc- 
casional admixture of Arab blood. 


on his belly, taking advantage of every hollow in the ground, ani 
sometimes holding a small branch in front of him. Slowly he get 
closerand closer. The game seeing only a piece of bush takes ni 
heed, especially as the hunter is careful to be on the windward sid¢ 
When he has got:as close as he thinks possible without reall 
alarming the animal the Bushman then gets his bow and arroy 
ready. He shoots has arrow—and then lies flat again. He doey 
not want to stampede any of the othe})) 
animals that may be in the herd. . 
I once heard of a Bushman who followe' 
his prey for fifty miles before getting if 
Covering the dead eland with grass he wen) 
back the fifty miles to get his family to joiy 
him in the feaSt—150 miles in all. By thay 
time the eland was in a state of decay, bu 
the Bushmen do not mind; they will eac} 
eat as much as fifty pounds of meat at 
sitting. They waste nothing, even crackin} | 
the marrow-bones for the marrow, and the} 
take the skin home as a reserve ration tp 
be chewed later on in the hungry months. } 
The Namib Desert is a land wher} 
dramas pass unrecorded; one of the lag 
haunts of the freebooter, the gun-runne} 
the ivory. poacher and other spacious 
--minded men who find the law more easil 
evaded in the wide, open spaces of th 
desert than in the settled districts of Afric< 
There are long strengthes of this dese 
“where no white man has ever set foot. T 
Kaokoveld in the north is beyond the poli 
zone, and this appeals to certain elephar} 
hunters who can do their poaching withoy 
much fear of being caught. 
If there is a coast in the world which wi 
one day reveal long-buried treasure, it } 
the sandy desert edge of Southwest Afr 
between Walfis Bay and Ludertizbuch 
This stretch of 250 miles is littered wi 
the bones of dead ships. It is so desolat: 
water so hard to find, that diamond prog 
pectors and shipwrecked mariners hay 
perished there by the score. But not eve 
among the isles of the Spanish Main q 
the Pacific will you find stronger eyvidend 
of those chests of gold which becko 


ene saieneniiconme: 
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Gendreau 


THE HOLY CITY OF KAIROUAN a 


Kairouan is one of the most impressive Moslem cities in Tunis, a gateway to the desert and, 
according to Mohammed, one of the four gateways to Heaven. In the foreground is an Arab 
cemetery, and beyond the mosque of Sidi Okba, Arab conqueror of North Africa, 


ai 


= 
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| to the adventurous men of all the nations of the world. 
ot was in Windhoek, the capital of the country, that I once became 
“sleeping partner” in a small syndicate organized to seek out a 
touted oasis of diamonds in the ghastly dunes, inland from Walfis 
| Bay. This oasis is known as the A Bushmans Paradise,” and the 
story goes that a German soldier who lost touch with his patrol 


ging. a sandstorm was taken, at the point of death, to this secret 


spot by a wandering band of Bushmen. At this oasis there were 
diamonds in enormous quantities; the children played with beautiful 
‘blue-white stones. Water was plentiful. 

The German soldier escaped, obtained his discharge from the army, 


-and raised money for an expedition to the “Bushman’s: Paradise.” 


| He was found dead, weeks later, with a Bushman arrow through 


his heart. In his pocket was a map with the route to the treasure 


| spot drawn in—and several rough diamonds. 


This then was the quest of our syndicate. At the time I was 


} busy developing a tin mine and so could not join the expedition. It 


Was fortunate for me as the party that did leave never returned. 
One day, perhaps, the airplane may solve a mystery that sun-flayed 


| prospectors with their weary caravans have never been able to 


penetrate. 

Now that technicolor has brought the glamor of the desert to 
every backlocks town, and for a few cents any armchair traveler 
¢an view the color and romance of the Sahara, see the desert sands 
swept by the dreaded simoon, watch the Foreign Legion marching, 
see veiled Arab raiders swoop down to rob and slay, 1 am often 
asked if the Sahara is really like that. Re-living in my mind those 
years | spent in the alluring desert country I would reply: Yes, it 
is all true—the flaming skies and limitless burning sands, the forts 
of the Legion away out in the empty vastness, the veiled desert 
raiders in “their blue robes, with their lances-and long swords by 
their sides. 

Yes, it is all real, for I have seen the reality myself. I remember 


_—Il remember Watching the salt-caravan, twenty thousand strong 


tiding toward Tichka Bas on the last lap of its long journey 6m 


DESOLATE LAND IN SOUTH AFRICA 


There are vast stretches of desert and semi-desert land in South 
Africa. Here the Namib and Kalahari Deserts cover a territory 
more than three times the size of Texas. 


Central Feature News 


American oil company employees in Arabia drilled the well that 
fills this watering trough for camels. 


IN AN ARABIAN TOWN 


Despite the many changes that have taken place in Arabia in recent years, the character of the typical towns has changed very little, This is a scene 
in the main square of hibuhed the country’ s principal date sion center. 


Central Feature News 
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the Niger to Marrakech, the first time in twenty years it had been 
possible to make this journey without being pillaged by desert 
raiders. I remember my first visit to a fort of the French Foreign 
Legion, how welcome was the sight of its watch-towers after 
traversing uncounted miles of lifeless desolation, the hospitality 
shown me by the khaki-clad men and officers of that famous corps ; 
yet a dare-devil young Arab got through the barbed-wire barri- 
cades the second night I was there and shot dead three legionaires 
who were drinking at the camp canteen. I remember also the 
incredible loveliness of the hidden valleys of the Sahara, the wind- 
ing blue rivers which rise from the snows of the high unmapped 
mountains and after traversing blood-red, rock- he gorges die 
away amidst the burning sands of the desert. Beside a glorious 
“Blue Pool” at Tizimi, twenty thousand tribesmen gave battle to 
the French—and lost. There is a hidden sting in much of the 
color and romance of the Sahara. 

The Foreign Legion, the Arabs and their camels, palm-filled 


THE ART OF THE BUSHMAN 


An extraordinary number of pre-historic paintings and rock engravings have been pre- 
served in South Africa. In this painting, perhaps one hundred thousand years old, the 
primitive artist celebrates the Bushman’s skill as a hunter. 


oases—these things you know. Perhaps, however, you do- not 
realize how big and vast the Sahara is. Covering an area of three 
and a half million square miles—larger indeed than the United 
States—this great desert measure 3300 miles from east to west, 
and 1200 miles from north to south. It stretches from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea, and from the Atlas Mountains and the Mediter- 
ranean to roughly about the fifteenth degree parallel. The name 
“Sahara” means “Great Desert.” 

In all this vast expanse of country live only some two and a half 
million people belonging to various races: Arabs, Moors, Berbers, 
Tuaregs, Tibu and Negro tribes. Politically most of the desert is 
claimed by France, though the British control a big slice of the 
Sudan, and the Spaniards have their little-known colony of Rio 
de Oro (River of Gold). ere 

What does it look like—is it all sand? Yes, there is plenty of 
sand, for thousands of miles are covered by sand dunes. But 
there is much more than sand, for there are also great deserts 
of boulders and pebbles, black and red and grey. There are also 
great flat expanses of mud, dried hard as concrete, the beds of 
ancient lakes which often gleam white in the distance, for the 
salt crystals on their surfaces glitter in the sunlight. Then there 
are dry river beds, winding for miles through the wilderness, 
though no water has flowed along them for centuries. But they 
provide proof that this great desert was once a prosperous, 
fertile land with fields and forests and great cities where large 
populations must have lived. Why did these great cities die? 
Ask the historians, or those agricultural experts who are learning 
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how man can create deserts. It is reckoned that the original leve 
of the Sahara was about twenty feet below the present shiftin 
sands: 

I have spoken of the heat; the Tanezruft, the central part of th 
Sahara, is said to be one of the hottest spots on earth. At midda| 
the temperature may be 130 degrees, maybe even higher (it cer 
tainly feels it!), while at midnight it may have dropped to 5 
degrees or even below freezing. The terrific changes of tempera 
ture, the cold and frost of the winter nights, is another fact nq 
always associated with the Sahara. Rain is rare, and I have bee 
in places where seven or even ten years have passed since it lag 
rained. 

But it is the mountains of which J retain the profoundest mem 
ories. I wonder if elsewhere in thé world there is anything t| 
equal the grandeur of the rose-pink Hoggar Mountains rising te} 
thousand feet into the cloudless blue sky? It is the high mou 
tains with their snowfields and deep valleys carpeted with wood 
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TUNISIAN OASIS 


The Sahara Desert, which is as large as Europe 

minus Scandinavia, extends for a distance of 

more than three thousand miles from the 
Atlantic to the Nile. 


and pastures which viens our mental conception of the Sahara| 
as being composed mer ely of vast masses of sand. 

I think perhaps it is the oasis which epitomizes the life andi 
thought of the desert. There is something about the oasis whic 
appeals to the Western mind, something soothing, as though t 
dweller in the oasis has discovered some factor which we who live} 
amid the worry and bustle of civilization have forgotten. Many 
Europeans and Americans have journeyed into the desert to seek 
solace amid the forgetfulness of lost oases. The Arabs are a) 
hospitable people and amid the “‘black tents” of the nomads one 
can find peace. upd: 

Least known and most inaccessible to outsiders of all the great| 
deserts of the world is the Gobi or the Shamo, as the Chinese 
call it, of Central Asia. Here in this vast realm of deserts and] 
mountains one meets with much evidence of its marvelous past. 
Neanderthal man lived here twenty thousand years ago. The 
ancient remains of primitive man—perhaps a million years old— 
have also been found; and then there are the eggs of the extinct’ 
dinosaur, possibly the largest land animal that ever lived, have) 
also been found in the Gobi, approximately ten millions years old. 

But it was my knowledge of those famous men of the past who! 
had a passion to conquer the almost unconquerable—Genghis Khan, 
Tamerlane, Marco Polo—which took me there. 

Let me say that traveling in the Gobi, dangerous and difficult 
as it is, is no harder than the task of getting the necessary per- 
mission to enter. It is certainly not granted to ordinary tourists. 
Unlike the Sahara, the Gobi makes little appeal to me as an' 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE 


A typical camel driver pauses for a moment to look over the new Ras Tanura refinery built by American engineers to develop the oil resources Arabia 
possesses. The refinery signalizes the coming transformation of his country, for which only a few decades ago hostile nomad tribes contended. Today 
many of the camel driver’s compatriots are working for the new industry. 


escapist home, but it offers its own unique 
periences: a visit to a strange Buddhist 
sect, for instance, whose monastery, utterly 
lonely and remote, lies in a fantastic setting 
of pinnacles and icicles forming glaciers 
that seem to extend to the end of the world. 
|. This isolated sect, numbering about six 
‘hundred souls, are doing penance for the 
est of the world, for the sins of you and 
me and all mankind. In their monastery, 
Situated at a height of over 15,000 feet 
above sea-level and hewn out of solid rock, 
are completely isolated from the out- 
side world, unmindful of wars and other 
ipheavals and the rise and fall of empires 


side; below was a drop of more than a 
thousand feet into—death. 

At last we reached a small clearing at a 
sudden bend in the path. Before us stood 
a rough stone structure—the monastery of 
Nurah Da-Wa, which means ‘“‘Contempla- 
tion.” 

We were greeted by the abbot, dressed 
in a dirty yellow robe, and with a shaven 
head. He invited us to follow him through 
the gateway, where other monks joined us, 
dressed in long coarse robes. Together 
we passed up a flight of stone steps into a 
corridor, hollowed out of the mountain 
itself. This passage twisted and turned, 
and continued for nearly a hundred yards. 

All the time not a sound was uttered, the 
whole place was wrapped in semi-darkness, 
and the air of mystery and uncanny pro- 
cedure of our ghostly hosts was far from 
cheering. 

At the end of the passage a spiral stair- 
case led us to a small landing, and opening 
* Hunting is the Bushman’s main occupation in Ot ae Ow) tn pear obey os: 
ur last lap was along a canyon, varying Bio anid he possessed 'a SIAL in ee, cides rather a cell. It was about ten feet by six, 

breath from thirty to sixty yards, with wild game patalled by few other primitive and at least twenty feet in height. Two 
n 


sides towering sheer above for at least people. His only weapons are clubs, spears and narrow ledges had been excavated out of 
bows and arrows. 


0 reach this isolated monastery involved 
long and arduous journey. At last, how- 
er, | and my companion and our small 
rty reached it after infinite toil and pain, 
our route took us through some of the 
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HUNTER OF THE KALIHARI 


thousand feet, and above them were the the rock, and these were our beds. The 
ciers and peaks—making in all a wall . only other “furniture” was a chair of wood 
e than two miles. in height. and a large earthen pitcher for water. 
long this canyon was a rocky path, below it a roaring torrent, The etiquette at this monastery required that all conversation 
d it was so narrow that in many places two people could not should be in so low a tone that it was just a whisper. I was glad, 
€ passed each other. Frequently it ran flush with the mountain- (Continued on page 33) 
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nie 
IS A HOST 
AGAIN 


by Frank Illingworth 


A typical Danish fisherman, 
this man lives in one of the 
villages on the North Sea. 


ON THE QUAY 


Barges come almost to 


FIETY THOUSAND American troops have visited Denmark from the door of Copen- deep hatred of everything German. Bj 
the United States Zones in Germany and Austria since May 1945; hegre Cea. with the passing of the cloud, the sunsh 
at least ten thousand Danish-American have taken the opportunity its tower formed by . bubbled forth with all its old effervescend 
of returning to the land of their birth since it was released from the SEEIDE tails Was there ever, I asked myself, a gay 
the German yoke, and, the Danes estimate, as many more are Sia Raa Mar happier people; or a more exquisite ¢ 
now planning to visit the Folk Schools where they were educated, than Copenhagen, its green towers raisé 
the quaintly shaped churches where they were christened, the ~ above cobbled streets. Along with a kiq 
farms and the villages and narrow-streeted towns where they ee Nee bicycles move cheek-by- ers with the req 
worked and played before becoming citizens of the New World. Except for. ,Copen- coated policeman and the housewife 01 
The German occupation turned the Danes from a laughing race hagen, Denmark has shopping; barges laden with raw mat} 


no large cities, and . ° : 3 
eas dee i ot A rials and farm produce nose into the vel 


try’s population lives heart of the city ; the fireworks show gai 
by agriculture. ~at Tivoli; everywhere there is evidence | 
the det ieaninee oo to recreate the abundat 
of 1938. That is Copenhagen; and Cope 
hagen reflects the atmosphere in every oth¢ 
city in that tongue of land that, flanked 
islands, juts into the North Sea and almo 
links Sweden to eastern Germany. 
The Dane is like a big, friendly, shagg 
dog that, on the slightest encourageme 
ee up and licks one’s face, and, barkit 
wildly, races round the fountains and ted 
the flowerbeds with sheer exuberance ¢ 
spirits ! | 
On a three-weeks visit to Denmark 
had been in Copenhagen only a few d 
when I had more invitations to privat 
homes than I could possibly accept. The 
sprang from a chance acquaintance wit! 
two Danes in the lounge of Copenhager 
Hotel Cosmopolite. y 
Their names, they~said with stiff bo 
from the waist, were Torben Uhre ami 
Ramburg Nielson; they were textile 


with an immense capacity for fun into a sullen people with a 
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what else could a good Dane do but 
rfain a visitor to his country? So it 
s with many of the Danes I met: they 
Kked me to lunch, dinner, or both, to stay 
he night, a week or a month. When I 
used food and drink through an inabil- 
ty to consume any more- they were hurt; 
Hidn’t I like what was offered, would I 
ke this, or that? 

It’s just the Danish custom,” sou 
plained. “‘You wouldn’t like the food 
mally served in the peasants’ homes— 


af 


ts too rough. But when a peasant family 


‘or a king ; they'll insist that your bed is a 
are one, but if you nose around you'll 
/your host and hostess sleeping in the 

while you sleep in their bed. It’s 
‘a Danish custom.” 


ical Danish home—light colored walls, 
fused lighting in the bedroom, modern 


vork at one end of the lounge, wide win- 
lows to lend brightness, central heating 
ported by a slow-combustion stove fed 
. oat because the Danes cannot get 


a1 nvites ee home you'll be given food fit. 


The principal square 
in Copenhagen is 
dominated by the 


‘Town Hall which was 


built at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 


A red-coated postman 
waits for a change of 
lights on one of 
Copenhagen’s busy 
gepereaentttes, 


said Torben. 


“You must go to Tivoli,” 
Tivoli—or to Klampenborg Deer Park, half an hour by electric 


“Every Dane goes to 


train outside Copenhagen. SkalJ”’ 

What, I enquired, was Tivoli? An amusement park, said Torben 
—skal—a miniature Coney Island divided into two distinct parts, 
one for the switchback fans, the Great Wheel, the Haunted House, 
the cockshies and all the fun of the fair, the other for the sedate 
who like good music, good food and drink. Skal! 

I went to the Tivoli, and was swept up in a surging mass of 
people. The Tivoli may-be a miniature Coney Island or Hemp- 
stead Heath, London, but there the likeness ends, for the atmos- 
phere in Tivoli is not one of slightly bored sophistication but of 
bubbling effervescence. During daylight hours the target of nurse- 
maids, at night the turnstiles click like machinegun fire to a back- 
ground of blaring orchestras, brassbands, popping bottles, laughter, 
and the clank and grind of the Great Wheel and the Switch-Back. 

Caught up into a party of four Danes, I was “shown the sights” 
—we jostled each other at the miniature rifle range, drank Pilsner 
at every restaurant we passed between the amusement booths, 
tried our hands at this stall and that, and then headed for the 
colored fountains, opposite the main orchestra. 

With darkness, rows /of fairy lights twinkled and danced among 
the trees and along the paths; their light throwing a glow into the 
sky visible for miles. 

The Germans sought to break Copenhagen’s morale by closing 
Tivoli. Up to then the Danes had treated the Nazis with cold but 
correct reserve. But the “Tivoli Decision” set them by the ears. 
Like a child robbed of its favorite toy the Dane stamped his 


feet with anger, and retaliated by tearing up the sidewalk paving 
and producing a gun. 
Copenhagen is one of Europe’ s most vital, colorful cities. Every 


twelfth women wears a crimson hat, coat or dress, tartan follow- 
ing red a close second. Naively, Torben said: “We like bright 
colors,” a remark confirmed on the spot by one woman wearing an 
emerald-green hat, puce coat, red skirt and green shoes, and an- 
other in a mixture of ochre, orange, green and white. “Look,” 
Torben pointed at each of the two women in turn, “See what I 
mean—bright colors—smart.”’ 

At midnight Tivoli reaches a climax with bursts of crackers, 
whereupon five to ten thousand people surge through its gates 
and into the sidewalk restaurants, laughing, gay and yet orderly, 
standing in knots at the curbside even if the road is clear until 
the stop-go traffic lights turn green. 

From the noise of Copenhagen I went to the peace and quiet 
of Elsinor, birthplace of Prince Hamlet, hero of Shakespeare’s. 
play by that name. The bus sped through the Klampenborg woods. 
along the coast towards Humlebek (the Miami Beach of Den- 
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A RURAL CHURCH 


The traditional ecclesiastical’ architecture of Denmark is marked 

by austerity and simplicity. In the thirteenth century churches 

were often used as bastons to protect the people from marauding 
pirates. 


mark), past the white sails of a hundred yachts and the black 
fishing nets strung over hundreds of yards of poles to dry in the 
cool “Jutland wind.” 

The owners of Humlebek’s expensive villas, driven by gasoline 
rationing to travel by bus, sat next to fat old fisherwomen, and, 
stopping every half mile to pick up another passenger or deliver 
a parcel, we rumbled into Elsinore Jaden to the driver’s seat. 

The Elsinore Dane is quieter than his opposite number in Copen- 
hagen. His roots are in the land; the narrow streets do not per- 
mit traffic to hurry, the Market is their terminus and the latter’s 
atmosphere seeps between the nodding houses to keep life flowing 
at an even pace right down to the water’s edge. : 

At heart the Dane is a farmer or a fisherman. Olav Rasmussen, 
my host at a small farm near Struer, reminded me that if Den- 
mark is a small country she is also an important one—“Important 
because of our Strategic position between Russia and Western 
Europe, and because our farms are the dairy for Europe.” When 
I asked Torben Uhre why so many Danish women wear their 
hair in “topknots” tied close to the scalp in the shape of a scone, 
he replied: “That’s the Eskimo fashion—it became popular when 
the Americans occupied Greenland, and it’ll remain popular until 
our colony is handed back to us.”’ Tactlessly I commented to one 
farmer on the British and American. Empires. Like a flash he 
retorted, “And don’t you forget that there was a Danish empire 
long before even Britain existed as a country!” But at heart the 
Dane is not interested in international politics. Fundamentally a 
' small holder or seaman, he wants to be left alone to till his land 
and cast his nets. 

Denmark is a low-country: its highest point is only 580 feet 
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A FRUIT STALL AT HELSINGOR 


Helsingor, the town which readers of “Hamlet” know as Elsinore, 

is’ situated in one of Denmark’s most productive agricultural re- 

gions. The castle in which prince Hamlet was born still dominates 
the town. 


AT A FISHING MARKET * 


Even children help in the work at the busy costal fishing markets 
of Denmark. 


above sea level. The western part of Jutland comprises, in the 
main, sandy soil and peat bog whipped by the penetrating “Jutland 
wind.” Bleak territory, it has been made productive only by 
the backbreaking, unremitting toil of generations. Watch the 
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ee and children in the fields; working from dawn to dusk. 
HT. eir agricultural machinery is modern, their milk churns gleam 
| with chrome; but the land is poor, and the work harder than in 
| the rich fields to the east of the peninsula. The Jutland farmer 
eyes the foreigner suspiciously. Hospitable, he is yet reserved, 
Teticent, a man who “talks to his cows before making a decision,” 
a fair haired bulwark against Communism whose only interest 
is to keep the walls of his cottage spotlessly white and his sandy 
| Soil in good heart. Switching his pipe from one side of his mouth 

to the other, Olav Rasmussen muttered slowly, “The land is an 
easy living yonder—on the east coast, and in the islands. You 
j only need to scrape it and it'll produce—and that’s not farming.” 
There are few large farms in this little country. Indeed, of 
f 204.000 agricultural holdings in Denmark only 2000 can be classed 
as estates, while 110,000 are little more than 
jallotments. But the Danish farmer, large 
i and small, is doing well for himself, thanks 
to the co-operative movement. His butter 
His handled by the co-operative butter fac- 
i tories, of which there are 1,400 in the coun- 
try with an annual turnover of 10 million 
dollars, and a membership of 190,000 farm- 
€fs; every member receives the same price 
for milk whether he delivers little or much, 
only differences in quality being taken into - 
| account. 

“The same applies to pig slaughtering for 
bacon,” said Rasmussen. “Eighty-five per 


_ Copenhagen, like most progressive European 

_ cities, has its striking examples of modern 
architecture. This apartment building stands 

im one of the suburban sections of the 
= capital. 


cent of all slaughterings are done at the 
cO-operative slaughter houses. And then 
we've got the Egg Production Co-operative, 
and co-operatives for the sale of cattle, 
@ieat, agricultural machinery: and pretty 
well everything else we farmers sell or buy, 
either to the home market or abroad.” 

; € co-operative movement was born in 
the Danish Folk High Schools, which 
awakened the community spirit towards the 
of last century. But the real founda- 
1 of the farmer’s prosperity is Denmark’s 
ducational system,.and particularly the 
Popular High Schools. 

_Education has been compulsory here 
since 1814,” Rasmussen said. “Any boy 
or girl who can get the Higher School 
Certificate at the public or free municipal 
schools has the right to go to one of the 


The Popular (or Folk) High Schools 
lave a marked influence on Danish life. In 
type they are unique in a regimented world. 


In a sense they are state schools, being under state supervision. 
But most of them are self-supporting; the headmaster is free to 
choose his assistants as he will, and in turn these are free to choose 
their style of teaching. The Folk School is not hidebound with 
curriculums. The work of the pupils is not controlled, no marks 
are given, and there are no examinations to pass. But then the 
Folk High School is a “school of life,” designed to give a general 
education, to encourage initiative, citizenship and patriotism. At- 
tendance is voluntary and there is no age limit. Fees are approxi- 
mately $15 a month for board, lodging and tuition, of which the 
State or the local authority pay two-thirds on application, 

The first Folk High School was born about a century ago, and 
nourished on the theories of Bishop Grundtrig. An educationalist, 
he preached a revolutionary theme: “Give us schools for life, not 

(Continued on page 33) 


PROVINCIAL DENMARK 


An atmosphere of serenity pervades the Danish towns now that the Germans have been driven 
out. Ribe is typical of the villages centered in the midst of productive agricultural regions. 
Many farmers have their homes in the villages and go daily to work on their farms which are 


nearby. 
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FIFTY YEARS. 
OF OIL 


by Edward Adolphe 


STANDING ALMOST at the center of the country, where many 
of the great east-west and north-south travel routes meet, is the jj 
state of Oklahoma, as-individtalistic a commonwealth as ever cast 
its lot with the other forty-seven states. 
In 1947 Oklahoma, an infant among the states but nonetheless } 
one with a mind of its own, observed three anniversaries: the 
sixtieth year since Congress (in 1887) arranged to open certain | 
Indian lands to white settlement ; the fiftieth year since enterprising jf 
adventurers (in 1897) drilled the first commercial oil well in the 
territory; and the fortieth year since Oklahoma (with statehood } 
in 1907) became the forty-sixth star in the field of blue. In these § 
three anniversaries is written the history of The State That Oil 
Built. 
3uffeted by the tides of history and economics, Oklahoma is 
today the land of paradoxes. Visited by Spanish explorers as } 
early as 1540, Oklahoma knew the tread of white men before the # 
Pilgrims debarked at Plymouth Rock; yet the state is so new 
that its cities and towns are as fresh and sparkling as any m the | 
country. The Osage Indians, blessed with liquid assets in the 
form of great oil deposits, are the wealthiest people per capita |} 
in the world; but the state’s inhabitants as a whole, in the last 
prewar year, had only $34 each in time deposits in their banks, | 
against a national average of $195. And the greatest paradox of | 
all: although it is predominantly agricultural, Oklahoma depends } 
on the oil industry for forty-five per cent of its state taxes. j 
How did Oklahoma become such a treasure-house of paradoxes ? | 
Through a series of historic accidents, largely, and through the | 
fact that Oklahoma really has twin histories.. For the state’s heri-_ 
tage stems from two separate chronologies: first, the story of the 
peoples that entered a wilderness and built a civilization; second,” 
the story of oil. Let us consider these two histories one at a time. | 
A century and a quarter ago, the inhabitants of what was to be | 
Oklahoma were a group of Indian tribes undistinguished by, any | 
great achievements, untouched by progress, untutored in their own | 
or the white man’s tongues. They tilled small patches in the rich, 
bottom lands of the Arkansas, Cimarron, Canadian and Red River | 
valleys; they followed the buffalo for meat and for milk and for, 
skins, on the ranges of tall grass to the west. Their civilization) 
was primitive, barely leaving an imprint on~ 
IN THE KINGDOM the great plains or the stunted mountains in 
OF OIL this distant part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
Ta thee Wiese EB lesuind Since no one back East, least of all the 
field, conservation prac- politicians in Washington, could see much» 
tices limit the drilling of Gf yalue in these Indian lands, so wild and 
oil wells to one for every é | 
forty acres. As the quest SO remote, the Indian Territory and its 
for oil goes on, wells are neighboring Oklahoma Territory were ear- 
being driven deeper and = marked as the abode of the red man. a 
deeper. The world’s deep- ‘ ; 
est ‘Gil well “pierced” the From 1828 to 1846, Indian tribes were 
earth of the Andarko ree moved from their fruitful farmlands on the 
gion to a depth of 17,823 eastern seaboard, and forced to migrate over 


feet, or more than three 5 i Sit = hi | 
; miles. the tedious miles to the new territories. To - 


he sure, the federal government tried in its own fashion to be fair 
| ate ies Washington: ‘promised that the Indians would have perma- 
nent tenure of their new lands ‘ ‘as long as the grass shall grow 
and the waters run.” Congress built a wall of laws around the 
Indian lands, a dyke that deflected the tide of white immigrants 
around this island of the red man. The few whites who entered 
the territories, aside from railroad builders and federal officials, 
were there by sufferance of the Indians. 

Now came one of the great historic accidents that was to leave 
such a mark on Oklahoma’s future. For the Indians whom the 
government ousted from their eastern lands were not of the same 
primitive mold as the red men who had peopled these lands until 
then. The new Indians—Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chicka- 
saws and Seminoles from the Southeast—were the celebrated Five 
Civilized Tribes, advanced in agriculture, trained in the pursuits 
of diplomacy through generations of dealing with Spanish, French 
and British conquerors. 

Later other progressive eastern tribes moved West, all bringing, 
amid their ancient Indian traditions and rituals, the seed of the 
white man’s arts. They built towns; they set up models of demo- 
cratic government for their tribes; they created huge and profitable 
farms and ranches; they learned to trade with the white man on 
his own terms; they even developed a high degree of literacy after 
one of their number, the genius Sequoyah who could neither read 
nor write, had invented the first Indian alphabet. Such were the 
first of the modern Oklahomans. 


But by the 1880’s the laws of economics were becoming more 
powerful than the government’s promises. The grass still grew, 
the waters still ran. But farmers in Kansas and Arkansas eyed 
‘the rich bottom lands on which the Indians were growing great 
crops; Texas ranchers, having driven fifteen million head of long- 
horn cattle across the Indian lands to northern markets in two 
decades, began to feel a proprietary right in the lush ranges so 
recently vacated by the once-numerous buffalo. 

The pressure was on; ‘Congress, in 1887, began the sequence of 
legal double-talk that finally opened the two territories to white 


Standard Oil Co. (N. 7) 
The early drillers for oil crowded their wooden derricks too close 
together. This picture was taken in 1917 at the Quay townsite in 
the Yale-Quay field. 


Tulsa Public Library 
An enthusiastic crowd attended the celebration in the town of Pur- 
cell in 1907 when Oklahoma became a state. Oil was discovered 
in commercial volume ten years before. 


The first of the celebrated “runs” into the newly-opened Oklahoma Territor y took place in 1889. Oil production as a business did not start until 1897. 


Oklahoma Historical Society 
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men. The first of the celebrated “runs” into the newly opened 
areas took place in 1889. 

Like the forced migrations of the Indians a half century earlier, 
the “runs” brought into the sparsely settled territories a host of 
new settlers eyeruipat But these new inhabitants were of a 
different stamp; free of the tribal ties that banded the Indians, 
they were eager to carve individual futures for themselves out of 
the soil. 

They were what a later generation was to call “go- getters” — 
men and women who w ould. get up early to beat the ae fellow 
to a bargain. These were the people who crowded along the 
border before each of the runs, waiting with their horses and 
wagons, snatching space on the sides of “packed railroad coaches, 
some even ready to sprint into the new lands afoot—as soon as the 
rattle of soldiers’ muskets should formally open the strips to 
white settlers. These were the people who dashed in frantically 
to stake out townsites and speculate on the future of cities and 
towns yet to be built, to claim tracts for homes and farms, to grab 


LAND-HUNGRY HOMESTEADERS 


Twenty thousand persons afoot, ahorse, in carriages and in wagons eagerly awaited the signal to enter the Indian Territory and claim land there on 
April 29, 1889, 


land for the sheer joy of possession—or quick resale. 

Some did not wait for the legal opening of the runs. These 
super-go-getters, evading the watchful federal eye, entered the 
strips sooner than they were supposed to. ‘If they weren’t caught, 
they held the lands that they had won by being there sooner than 
anyone else. The more legally minded settlers reproachfully 
dubbed these folk “Sooners.” But in time the humor of the 
situation triumphed over the ill feelings of the moment. “Sooner” 
became a-label of admiration among the settlers. To this day 

_Oklahomans proudly call their home the Sooner State. 

The early white settlers did not try to obliterate the Indian 
culture. Rather, they went so far as to perpetuate the name Okla- 
homa, which in Indian language means “land of the red men.” 
They took the Indian towns as they were, and in time built them 
into cities. They accepted the Indians socially, and began to farm 
and to ranch among them as neighbors; they married the Indians, 
starting families that two generations later are among the state’s 
esteemed inhabitants.. (Who will ever forget Will Rogers?) 

Toward the end ofthe century, the area’s three quarters of a 
million inhabitants were almost equally Indians and whites. They 
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. turned a farm hamlet into a still-thriving city. 


were building, in the slow manner of an agricultural people, the” 
foundations of a state. Were it not for a most colossal whim of | 
fate, Oklahoma would have been, at statehood in 1907, a substantial 
agricultural community outside the sphere of industry. 2 

That whim of fate was the discovery of commercial oil deposits. _ 

Oil was no new phenomenon to the Oklahomans. For decades” 
the Indians had gathered petroleum from surface seepages; it [jf 
made a handy facut and internal medicine. White men, more | 
interested in fuel for their kerosene lamps, had even drilled a 
few wells that produced oil sporadically in minor amounts. But 
oil production as a business in Oklahoma did not really start until, 
on April 15, 1897, a 1,320-foot well on a bank of the Caney River, 
in the trading center of Bartlesville, made a showing of oil and a 
promise of delivering consistently fifty or more batrels a day, 
thereby becoming the first really commercial well in the area. 
(Fifty years inter: that pioneer well still is producing a trickle 
of oil for its present owners.) 

The rush was on. Bartlesville became Oklahoma's first oil town. 


5 ak “tea 
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A new brand of Easterner flocked into Oklahoma’s open acres— 
oilmen from Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, men more 
familiar with the drilling bit than with the plow. Quickly heya 
and the tradesmen who followed them, doubled Oklahoma’s popu-— 
lation (to more than 1,657,000 in 1910). Wandering far afield — 
from Bartlesville, they found oil and still more oil. The three — 
barrels a day that Oklahoma produced in 1897 became 101 barrels — 
a day by 1902 and 119,243 barrels a day in 1907, when—as though — 
to celebrate the entry of the Indian and Oklahoma territories into — 
the Union as a state—Oklahoma produced more than a quarter 4 
of all the oil in the nation. And this in a decade. 4 
New fields, it semed to the oilmen of that exciting period, were 
to be found wherever a man could drill a hole. There was Glenn © 
pool, opened in 1905 just south of the old Indian community of — 
Tulsey Town. There was fabulous Cushing pool, in 1912, which 2 
In 1920 there was 
the celebrated Burbank field in the Osage country, a field that still ~ 
maintains the Osage Indians in rare style. Later, in 1926, came © 
a whole collection of great pools in the Seminole area, flooding the | 
country with oil and making Oklahoma, for a time, the largest 


| but a mite to the stream of ei 
|| small, they washed away Oklahoma’s brief agricultural tradition 


roducer in the nation, Enead of even such perennial giants as 


Texas and California; and, soon after, there was the greatest of 
| them all at Oklahoma City. 


Not all the- pools opened during the boom years were such 
‘monsters as these, of course; many were tiny affairs that added 
Yet, in the aggregate, large and 


in a river of oil. 
The transition from agriculture to oil started with the boom 
towns that arose to serve the new oil fields. A boom town, whether 


"it rose on the foundations of an old Indian hamlet or popped into 


| being suddenly on the open prairie, fitted inevitably into a common 


mold. Those were the days when oil field supplies, bulky and 


| heavy, had to be hauled into a new field by horses or, later,, by the 


| first flimsy motor trucks. 


But highways were lacking for such 
heavy and constant hauling. And so the supply houses threw up 
rough wooden or sheet-iron shacks close to a new field and tried 
to talk the nearest railroad into building a spur there. That was 


of every boom, and culture finally won out over such antagonistic 
forces as the underworld that followed the loose money of the oil 
fields. The women started it, but the men in time got the idea. 
They began to build. 

Boom towns that showed promise of enduring as permanent 
cities—and that means most of Oklahoma’s cities of today—got 
a sudden face-lifting. Miles of hard pavement* were laid down 
to lace business sections and home areas alike. When the mud was 
banished, the oil people could begin to think of magnificent new 
homes in keeping with their new fortunes. Amid their homes 
they raised lofty churches, pieces of masterful architecture. They 
built hospitals and museums, schools and colleges; at the beginning 
of World War II, Oklahoma had thirty-nine institutions of higher 
learning, rating eighteenth among the states in this field although 
it stood twenty-second in population. 

And, in a final burst of enthusiasm, the oilmen built to the 
sky. On the site of old Tulsey Town, long since officially named 
Tulsa by the postal officials, they created a magnificent skyline as a 
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Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


THE SKYLINE OF TULSA 


The tall buildings of Tulsa rise in distance behind storage tanks filled with some of the petroleum that helped to build what has been called the oil 
& capital of the world. 


Ahe economic beginning of a boom town. 

But men had to find places in which to live, too. More rough 
‘shacks appeared, some among the buildings of the supply firms 
Some further out on the rapidly developing Main Street. Business 
‘people flocked in—hotel men, barbers, café owners, merchants, 
lawyers—and, as fast as lumber arrived, they threw up their own 
‘establishments. Folks had no time for such luxuries as paving 
Biicets- Main Street without exception was a beaten path of top- 
soil that blew high in dry weather and turned to a quagmire when 
‘it rained. Those humble shacks, made slightly more imposing by 

e high false fronts that were a mark of “western” architecture, 

ere palatial enough for the itinerant and restless oilmen. For 
who could tell when a new pool would play out, and they would 

moving again? 
_ They reckoned without the world’s most potent force—the femi- 
Bie influence. While the men were out drilling holes and filling 
\the new pipelines, their women turned to making homes. And 
homes meant gardens in front of the shacks, curtains on the win- 
dows, new stoves from the East, running water—and schools, 
a urches, even music and art clubs. Culture came in on the wake 


monument to oil. In their skyscraper offices—far cry from the 
wood shacks of a few decades back—the oil companies and supply 
houses made their headquarters, and gave Tulsa the title of “oil 
capital of the world.” But, oil capital or no, Tulsa made sure it 
never would be a muddy boom town; a local ordinance forbids 
drilling a well within city limits. ' 

Since their state and their business were both so new, the people 
who wrought such changes within a lifetime had no traditions 
to tie them down. They rather like to think, today, that they-are 
descended from such mighty men as the legendary Paul Bunyan, 
who came down from the Northwest woods to become the greatest 
oil well driller of them all. 

Oklahoma was the place where a man, as a natural course, might 
do anything he wished with his oil money without askance looks 
from the neighbors. The late 1910’s and the early 1920's, espe- 
cially, were a period of exuberance. 

People thought little of it when a couple, cashing their first 
royalty check, bought eighteen dollars’ worth of strawberries, and 


(Continued on page 32) 
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STEEL PLOW AND 
IRON CURTAIN 


by Herel de Graff 


Professor of Agricultural Economics 
Cornell University 


as told to Arthur Bartlett 


ONE OF MY ex-G.l. students was 
speaking, the other day, of a country 
in which he spent some time during 
the war—a country which has put 
up a briefly valiant but futile struggle 
against invasion. “They fought the 
way they farm,” he said, “plenty of 
determination and brute strength, 
but with methods and equipment 
strictly from the Dark Ages.” 

It was an acute observation, which 
only a farm-bred soldier would have 
been likely to make. We are no 
longer a nation of farmers, and it 
is easy for non-farmers to miss the 
fact that most peoples fight—and live 
—just about the way they farm. A 
country’s way of farming constitutes 
a reasonably accurate barometer of 
its whole level of accomplishment, in 
peace or war. 

The reason is very simple. Food 
is the first essential in life. The 
more people it takes in any country 
to produce the food to keep the coun- 
try alive, the fewer are available to 
produce goods and services. 

In other words, the farm is and 
always has been the irreplaceable 
foundation of the structure of soci- 
ety. If it takes four families on the 
land to produce enough surplus over pee ik ca ee bie a Ae 


their own requirements to feed one bulk of agricultural work is still performed by 
non-farm family, then only twenty hand. Russian agricultural production suffered 
per cent of a population is free to titanic losses during the war; our output was 
; R 3 sary vastly expanded. 
produce other things. Only as each 
farmer, by using more efficient 
methods and equipment, increases his production, are more hands and brains freed for 
other tasks, 
We have moved so far and fast in this direction in the United States that most of us et 
take food more or less for granted, and tend to overlook these elementary facts. Yet} 
their implications are so far-reaching that we cannot afford to overlook them much longer. 
They contain the key to the whole complicated world situation of today. 
Back in 1943 Wendell Willkie performed a great service to the people of this country — 
when he crystallized our’ realization of “One World.” We had come to realize that war Bd 
in Europe or creeping invasion along the southeast coast of Asia or even a squabble in ‘ 
Chaco were, after all, our concern in the United States; that we were indeed citizens of @ 
One World in which our acts affected others and the acts of others affected us. | 
Now with confusion and concern we see an iron curtain drawn down across Europe — 
and pressing westward. A curtain that has shoved out to enclose a half score of nearby 
: neighbors and threatens to extend farther, The One World has fissioned into two. Wes 
While in 1938 Russian farmers worked sixty- don’t like it. We worry about it. We even wonder: Must there be another war? Ii © 
three hours to grow and harvest an acre of we are spared that, as we all must hope, we still realize that we face, at least, an economic — 


corn, American workers used only an average se ; P : : 3 
F of twenty-seven yee : and political rivalry which may be a show-down struggle between our way of life, our 
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é look like a fourteen-year-old boy pitted 


-sixth of the land area of the world and 


half times as great as that of the United 


~She has about the ‘same harvested crop 


fe distributed rainfall. 
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system of government, and those of the 
Soviet Union. 

We start this struggle with a tremen- 
dous advantage—the basic advantage of an 
agricultural system which makes Russia’s 


against a brawny blacksmith in a weight- 
lifting contest. : 

Let’s look at some overall figures. First, 
Russia is the vastest nation in the world. 


She extends from 20° east latitude to 
170° west longitude. She contains one- 


the sun never sets upon her territory. The 
area of Russia is more than two and one- 


States. She has a population one-third 
greater than ours, not counting the many 
recently brought within her influence. 
But, at least agriculturally speaking, the 
strength of Russia ends with those figures. 


acreage as the United States, but from our 
similar acreage harvested, prewar, one 
and one-half times as much agricultural © 
production as she. I am using prewar 
figures, for which | have drawn heavily 
on the writing of M. Jasny, a U. S. gov- 
ernment economist who was with the For- 
eign Economic Administration during the 
war, because, even if we had the information, it would hardly be satisfactory to draw 


a comparison between Russian and American agriculture today. Russia was far more 
disrupted by the war than we were. Her agricultural production from the Thirties 


has been much reduced; ours has beeen vastly expanded. Even in the late Thirties, 


however, our output of farm produce ‘exceeded Russia’s by fifty per cent. 


The most important reason for this greater total production is that the territory 
of the United States is far more favorably situated than the vast area of Russia. If 
anyone on the Day of Creation had staked out three million square miles of desirable 


_ territory, he could have done much more than to have driven his stakes in Florida, 


California, Washington and Maine. Where the heat of the tropics leaves off, the 
U.S.A. begins. _ Close to where the cold of the North sets in, the U.S.A. leaves off. 


_ Enclosed is a vast area of temperate productive lands, none of it too hot, little of it 
- too cold, little of it too wet, but some.of it too dry. 


Russia suffers from being north. The port of Odessa on the Black Sea lies in the 


~ latitude of Duluth, Minnesota, and Aroostook County, Maine, Russia extends on north. 


Vast areas are too cold for agriculture. Vast areas are unproductive, spruce-forest 


- soils. Vast areas beginning in the Ukraine and extending on east into Siberia are 


some of the most productive soils in the world, but they don’t get adequate or evenly 
Too cold and too dry characterizes vastly more of Russia than 
of the United States. 

Our truly significant advantage, 
however, is not indicated in the total 
production figures, favorable as they 
are. The important thing is that 
each worker in American agriculture 
turned out, in those prewar years, 
six times as much production as each 
worker on the land in Russia. We 
have to go back to shortly before the 
Civil’ War in this country to find 
the time when the American farmer’s 
productivity was as low as the Rus- 
sian farmer’s output in 1938. 

Russia has made claims, which 
many of us have read, to have the 
most mechanized agriculture in the 
world. It is, of course, a gross ex- 
aggeration, though it is true with 
respect to a few operations. Tor ex- 
ample, 7114 per cent of all spring 
plowing was performed by tractors 
in Russia in 1938. We fell far short 


Russian farmers raise and harvest an acre 
of wheat in about forty-seven hours. Our 


farmers get a great yield in nine hours. (Continued on page 30) 


Agriculturally Russia suffers from the fact that so much of its territory lies in the north. 
Vast areas are too cold for successful farming. Even the port of Odessa on the Black Sea 
lies in the latitude of Duluth, Minnesota and Aroostook County, Maine. 


It takes the Russians 330 hours to raise and 
harvest an acre of cotton. American farm- 
ers do the same in only ninety-one hours, 


Soviet farmers must work 265 hours to 

raise and harvest one acre of potatoes; 

American farmers can get the same results 
in 68 hours. 


TURKEY /hves the Chock Sorward 


by Elizabeth Anthony Dexter ay 


IN THINKING OF Turkey many people, even today, have a con- 
fused vision of portly polygamous gentlemen in fezzes and of 
dark languid beauties, heavily veiled or peeping through shutters. 
The elderly liberal may recall phrases like “The Sick Man of 
Europe” or “The Unspeakable Turk.” A visit to present-day Tur- 
key would come as a shock to such people, for polygamy, veils 
and fezzes have disappeared. Beautiful brunettes are still there, 
and attractive blondes, too, but they dress like their Western 
sisters. In spite of the delicious baby lamb, the stuffed vine leaves, 
the cakes with honey and the locoom, stoutness is no more com- 
mon than in the United States. The business man, lawyer, or 
professor, to whom one has introductions, look and act and 
apparently think very much like their American colleagues. 
Mosques and minarets are as beautiful as ever, but progress is in 
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the air. It is evident that the “sick man” now enjoys excellent: 
health. And what he does, or what happens to him, is of im- 
portance to all of us. 

Turkey, in fact, is a highly significant piece of the earth’s sur- 
face; as meeting-place of Orient and Occident, it has always been 
important, and it is so still. It was the nursery of Greek culture 


and of the Christian Church. The siege of Troy of which Homer | 


sung was not the first struggle to obtain control of the gates lead- 
ing from the Black Sea and the Orient beyond to the Mediterranean 
and Europe—nor was the Dardanelles Campaign of 1915 the last. 
During the nineteenth century, only the rivalry of stronger powers 
left Turkey in possession, but those days are over. Although the 


Turkish Republic dates back merely to 1923, its record of progress | 


is remarkable. 


ISTANBUL AND THE GOLDEN HORN 


Though Istanbul, or Constantinople as it was formerly called, is no longer the capital of Turkey, _ 
it retains its commercial and strategic preminence. This view shows the Galata Bridge which con- — 
nects the old section of the city in the foreground with the modern business section in the back-— 
ground, 4 


}. tier. 


For centuries, Turkey was a huge empire sprawling over large 
parts of Europe and Africa as well as of Asia Minor—an empire 
which lacked either geographical or cultural unity. Gradually, 
from 1829 to the end of the first World War, the outlying parts 
were lopped off to become independent countries. The area which 
temained—a compact oblong in Asia Minor, one corner resting on 
Europe—is approximately one-tenth as large as continental United 
States, with a population perhaps one-eighth as great. It is about 
one thousand miles long from east to west, and less than half as 
wide from north to south. Ankara, the capital, lies on the same 
parallel as Philadelphia. More than half of 
this territory is surrounded by water. The 
Black Sea laps its northern coast, while the 
small northwestern corner across the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles touches Bulgaria 
and Greece. The Aegean Sea fringes the 
deeply indented western shore, and the Medi- 
terranean, curving sharply around the Island 
oi Cyprus, forms half of the southern fron- 
The landward half, above which tower 
the Taurus Mountains, runs along the borders 
of Syria and Irak. The eastern boundary 
skirts Iran and the Russian caucasus. It is a 
region of hilly pastureland, which rises to 
mountains in the south and northeast, and 
sinks to fertile plains along the coasts. Even 
before the days of Troy, silver and iron from 
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KEMAL ATATURK 


Mustapha Kemal became presi- 
dent of the new Turkish Re- 
public in 1924 and died in 
1938. Under his energetic lead- 
ership Turkey began the series 


of drastic reforms 


transforming it into a power- 
ful modern state. 


the Taurus Mountains formed an important item in the commerce 
of Babylon, and in all ages mineral riches and the olives, fruit, and 
wheat of the plains have combined with location to make this region 
prosperous. 

The Turkey of today, one may almost say, is the creation of 
Kemal Ataturk, who became first president of the Republic in 1923. 
Progressive movements in the nineteenth century had laid the 
groundwork on which he built, but they had been arrested by the 
long and inglorious reign of Abdul Hamid. The “Young Turks” 
brought little improvement, and the Balkan Wars and the First 
World War, in which Turkey was allied with 
Germany, piled up humiliations and defeats. 
Turkish fortunes were at low ebb when Kemal 
assumed the helm. Within a few years he had 
driven out the invaders, stabilized the fron- 
tiers, and compelled the respect of the Powers. 
He worked little less than a miracle in over- 
coming the hatred of years between his coun- 
try on the one hand, and Greece and Russia 
on the other. The friendliness toward Rus- 
sia which developed between the two World 
Wars has now cooled, but the feeling between 
Greece and Turkey is genuinely cordial. 

Beside this revolution in foreign relations, 
Kemal made remarkable advances internally. 
He created a unified national spirit and set 
in action great educational and social develop- 
ments. He died in 1938, but his general 
policies*-have been continued’ by his associate 
and successor, President Inoni. 

Turkey today has a national assembly of 
475 members, containing 53 “Democrats” and 
7 independents beside the “Republican” ma- 
jority—and no American need_be surprised 
if a foreigner finds it hard to distinguish 


Ewing Galloway 


that are 


International News 


NEW ARCHITECTURE IN ANKARA 


Modern Turkey has utilized the best architectural technique of the 

last two decades. This building which might have been built in a 

dozen or more European cities is the Commercial Aviation Center in 
Ankara, the capital established by Kemal Ataturk, 


between Republican and Democrat, except that one is in and the 
other out. Some aspects of life may still strike the American as 
rather regimented, but it seems clear that the trend is emphatically 
toward dmocracy—using that word in its Western sense. There 
is a free press, and a wealth of journals and magazines. Beside 
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Eu rap ean 
ATATURK 
BOULEVARD 


A splendid thorough- 


fare runs through the , 


capital city of Ankara. 
In the distance are the 
heights of Cankaya 
where the first presi- 


dent of the Turkish 
Republic built his 
home. 


THE PRINCIPAL 
SQUARE IN 
THE CAPITAL 


The new capital of 
Turkey is generously 
provided with squares 
and boulevards, The 
planning and building 
of the modern city be- 
gan less than three dec- 
ades ago, 


BY THE AEGEAN SHORES 4 | 


More than a third of Turkey’s borders are bounded by the waters of the Black Sea, the Dar 
nelles and the Aegean. Along these shores are some of Turkey’s finest agricultural regions whe 
the government is making desperate efforts. to introduce modern agricultural methods, 


Turkish works, bookshops. carry numerous’ 
translations, especially from French and} 
English; I noted “Little Women” and “Fo | 
Whom the Bell Tolls,’ in a window near} 
my hotel in Ankara. Many French and 
English publications, also, are available i 
the original languages. 

Biducationd advancement in Turkey has | 
been rapid. Primary education is com-} 
pulsory, and free instruction is offered up] 
to the universities. New courses and new | 
school buildings are being pushed ony 
as far as finances permit, and one sees stu- | 
dents digging” foundations or building | 
walls, for the young people show a mis- | 
sionary ardor to help their country. | 

Many of the present educational leaders | 
were trained in the American colleges near | 
Istanbul, Robert College and the College ‘for | 
Women; indeed the inspiration which these} 
institutions have given to the whole field of | 
progress cannot ‘be overlooked. Perched | 
on a steep cliff above the Bosphorus, where 
one may look across from Europe to Asia, } 


i} 


and where—if he is as lucky as I was—he# q 


may- hear nightingales singing in the woods } 
below, they have a location which any col-'} 
lege in the United States might covet. Still | 
more enviable is the impress which their | i 
graduates have made on the life of the | 
country. Both Istanbul and Ankara now 
have excellent Turkish Universities, and as | 
such institutions become more numerous, 
the relative importance of the American } 
colleges will diminish, but there seems no } 
reason to doubt that they will maintain 
their prestige and influence. U 
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Black Star 
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_ Ankara, the capital, is a striking example of what human deter- 
‘mination can accomplish. When Ataturk decided to make it the 
| seat of government, many of his own followers were doubttul. 
|| As Ancyra, capital of the Galatians to whom St. Paul wrote, it 
had an ancient history, but nothing remained save a village perched 
on two small hills rising out of an arid plateau. Today, less 
}) than twenty-five years later, it is as fine a modern city as one 
| could wish to see. Broad tree-bordered boulevards lead past 
| government buildings, schools, offices, and apartment houses, as 
| practical as they are attractive. A charming flower-decked park 
+ in the middle of the city surrounds an artificial lake, large enough 
‘) for swimming and boating. A magnificent stadium, and excellent 
} railroad station and airport challenge comparison. 
|| Just outside the city, the huge reservoir which furnishes water 
and electrical power, and which, it is said, has even modified the 
| hot dry climate, serves also as a delightful pleasure resort. On 
the sunny afternoon which I spent there, an occasional family 
| from the country, parents holding the children’s hands as they 
_) gazed at the animals in the zoo, the man in high boots and wrinkled 
} black felt bonnet, the woman in embroidered trousers, gave a 
picturesque touch. But most of the people looked and dressed very 
much like those one might meet in Boston or London. 
Two women members of parliament took me to see some social 
and educational institutions of Ankara. We visited a trade school, 
where girls are taught cooking; sewing, and the care of children, 
_) so that they can support themselves or manage their own homes. 
| A simple but comfortable hostel provides for girls from out of 
town who are attending school or college. A “Women’s Exchange” 
gives trade teaching to older women and helps them to place their 


wares. An admirably equipped hospital offers medical care to both 
rich and poor. ; 


‘The most interesting visit was to a home for children, outside 
the city. As we parked our car near the playground, some dozen 
| youngsters three or four years old ran up, laughing and waving 
_) and calling out—so my guides told me—* You are very welcome.” 
| Their happy faces were the best recommendation for the institution, 
the more impressive after seeing some poor little mites who had 
just come in. Older children were attending the nearby public 
school, but within doors and on the balconies we found the babies 
| —the new-comers isolated until all fear of infection was past. We 
inspected the spotless kitchens, where bowls of youghurt were 
| being set out for the mid-morning snack. The superintendent, a 
| pretty young woman doctor with blue eyes and wavy light brown 
§ | hair, explained that they accept children temporarily—for instance 
) | during the mothers illness—but that they keep children who have 
')\ no relatives able to take them until they can support themselves. 
'The brightest boys and girls are helped to obtain university or 

similar training. She showed us with pride the ‘“‘Bride’s Book,” 
| with wedding photographs of their “graduates’—a fine looking 
| lot of young people, too—many of whom had received outfits and 
had been married from the home. ~ 
1) While in Ankara I had a chance to attend a festival in the 

_| enormous stadium, when. President Inonu reviewed huge groups 
| of young people from the city and the country around. Athletic 
) exhibitions are much the same everywhere, and this was an excel- 
tent example. What interested me most was to see a thousand 
women students, dressed in open-necked blouses and shorts, carry 
out a difficult performance with grace and precision, and to note 
‘that the response to the President’s address was given by a girl, 
whose little speech was greeted with tumultuous applause. It 
| was hard to realize that only twenty-five years ago, such girls 
would have been kept behind latticed shutters or allowed on the 
| street, only if swathed in heavy veils. 
In respect to women, Turkey has advanced not only rapidly, 
| but as far and with as little pain as any country in the world. 
| Even. before Ataturk became president, he told his countrymen 
| that half the people were women, and that if Turkey was to pro- 
gress as he hoped, it must have their cooperation. After he came 
© power he opened doors to women on a complete equality with 
men. They are now to be found in shops and factories and all 

nds of business positions. The majority of the teachers in the 
}\ lower grades are women. The universities admit them to all 
Sees ; (Continued on page 34) 


Black Star 


Youngsters take an enthusiastic part in the patriotic celebrations held 

in Ankara. These children are among the thousands who gathered 

to sing the national anthem on the anniversary of the founding of 
the new republic. 


In the new Turkey the younger generation of girls is growing up in 
@ world completely different from that their mothers knew. Girls are 
trained from childhood to take an efficient and intelligent part in 
the building of a new society. 


The students in Turkey’s new universities study under professors who 
were trained in American colleges. These chemistry students are at 
work in the University of Istanbul. 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


What France Offers for 1948 


In a year-end statement released 
recently, Georges Pompidou, Assist- 
ant to the French General Commis- 
sioner for Tourism, said that a re- 
view of official data and expert 
opinion proved beyond a doubt that 
in 1947 the travel public re-discovered 
France as a favorite tourist paradise. 

Although French tourism showed a 
very definite revival in 1946 when 
more than 350,000 foreign travelers 
poured into the country, the past 
twelve months have witnessed an even 
greater progress in the restoration to 
normal of hotels, roads, health and ski 
resort, and transportation facilities. 

Travelers abroad since the war have 
seen in France, despite readjustment 
pains, a nation constant in her beauty 
and truly faithful to her reputation of 
charming, impeccable hostess. Hard 
work and an earnest desire on the part 
of the French tourist industry to re- 
turn to its old and coveted niche have 
been responsible for the great strides 
made toward recovery. 

Although war damage in and near 
the main French tourist areas and 
resorts was slight, a huge amount of 
painstaking work had to be expended 
in many fields to.bring the industry 
to life. Communications had to be 
restored; railroads had to be returned 
to new schedules, and highways, 
scarred by armor, had to be repaired 
and placed in perfect condition. 

As an example of French industry, 
people outside the country must ap- 
preciate that since liberation in 1944, 
thousands of bridges and roads com- 
pletely or partially knocked out have 
been rebuilt to an extent which now 
permits autos in pre-war numbers to 
move over them. Today, in Paris, 
motorists are as plentiful as they were 
in 1938 and auto tours emanate from 
the capital to every part of France 
without difficulty. 

People must also wonder what effect 
five years of war and occupation have 
had on French hotels. Living under 
the heel of the enemy for half a score 
of years bit deep into the strength of 
~ the French populace, but the men and 
women engaged in tourism (more than 
a million) snapped back with a vigor 
and determination which was truly 
remarkable. Today hardly a trace 
remains of the Nazi blight. in the 
areas customarily 
tourists. 

In 1945, twenty-five per cent of all 
hotel rooms available in France were 
either obliterated or damaged. But 
by February, 1946, available accom- 
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frequented by 


modations approached sixty per cent 
of the normal figure, and in the sum- 
mer of the same year reached a 
healthy seventy-five. per cent. In 
1947 available hotel accommodations 
throughout France hit ninety-five per 
cent of the 1938 total. Here was 
fast-moving progress to set an ex- 
ample for other nations with an eye 
cocked for tourists. 

Today, thanks to good fortune and 
diligence, France is in a position to 
welcome a very large number of tour- 
ists no matter what the season. In 
1947 the main obstacle in the path of 
the traveler looking toward Europe 
was a dearth of transportation. In 
spite of this drawback, a large num- 
ber of American earlybirds crossed 
the Atlantic by ship and plane to join 
in-France a preponderance of Belgian, 
Swiss and English tourists who, fa- 
vored by geographical transportation 
advantages, swarmed over the resorts 
and- spas. 

1948 should see additional forward- 


marching changes. As sea and air 
transportation expands, an increasing 
number of North and South Ameri- 
cans will travel to France. Once 
more her friends around the world 
will spend holidays in perfect tourist 
country. The lovely lands of Brittany, 
Normandy, the Savoie and Provence 
are ready for visitors from spring 
through autumn and for the hordes of 
winter sports enthusiasts the French 
ski resorts such as Chamonix, Megeve 
and Val d’Isere, truly among the best 
in the world, are prepared and waiting, 

In the French Riviera towns of 
Nice, Cannes, Menton, Antibes and 
other favorite sun resorts, fhe winter 
season of 1946-47 was a tremendous 
success. Statistics show that the 
number of visitors here was double 
the total of persons who came to the 
Riviera during the previous winter 
season. All of which proves that the 
Cote d’Azur has again become the 
rendezvous of royalty, the interna- 
tional elite, and artists. from every 
corner of the universe. — 

During the summer of 1947 the 


well-knowm seaside and mountain re- _ 
sorts, as well as the spas, accommo 


dated as many guests as they did 
before the war. All was in readiness 
everywhere. The season’s program at 
Vichy (ironically enough) was the 
most magnificent in more “than ten 
years. In September there was a 
grand scale movie festival in Cannes 
attended by a brilliant array of cinema 
stars, artists, writers and society peo- 
ple. These events are just random 
samples of the hundreds of others 
that drew tourists to the resort areas 
and filled hotels and pensions to 
capacity. 

‘This tourist renaissance in France 
may unfold as a surprise to many 
people. But it should not seem out 
of place when we stop to consider 
the amazing amount of effort that has 


them,” say the French people, “ 


gone into restoring a leading industry 
and a nation hurt and impoverish 
by war. Tourism has come back - 
France because French men a 
women refuse to live behind close¢| 
doors. Theirs is a burning desire te 
mingle with the other peoples of the 
world and to share their thoughts and} 
civilization. “How better to attract} 


Tt 


to make France whole and comfort 
able?” 

At the outset, French government; 
tourist officials sensed this important] 
fact and took quick steps to facilitate} 
the redevelopment of tourism. Th 
cut red tape and made the tourist visa} 
easy to obtain. Customs officers were | 
instructed to be tolerant. The num- 
ber of duty-free cigarettes allowed} 
into the country was raised to 1,000) 
from the old figure of Z00, a much} 
more liberal allowance than that} 
granted by other European countries, | 
And best of all, everywhere in France}; 
steps have been taken to give pri-| 
ority to the rehabilitation of hotels} 
and to insure sufficient food supplies 
for restaurants and tourist resorts in 
general. 4: 

And again tourists in France can} 
hire cars or bring their own with} 
them if they wish. What is more 
they can use them for tourists con- | 
tinue to receive a special allotment | 
of gasoline even though the: ration 
for the nation as a whole has been |) 
decreased. “i 

Also of interest to, the traveler in jj 
France is that small hotels and res- ] 
taurants have been granted a sub- | 
stantial cut in taxes by the govern- 4 
ment and these establishments are now 
in a position to offer: food and lodg- | 
ing at very reasonable prices, in man: 
cases not exceeding five dollars a day. } 
In Paris, the big hotels and restau- 
rants are no more expensive than those | 
in London, New York or Switzerland. | 
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WINTER SMILES IN THE ARIZONA DESERT +f 


On the Rock Island-Southern Pacific the train passes through some of the loveliest desert regions in the 
Southwest. This section of the desert of New Mexico and Arizona is near Alamogordo, New Mexico. 


} Travel Predictions — 


: 
| Prediction that vacatioa travel at 
} home and abroad will continue in 


made recently by R. J. Schmunk, 
President of the American Automo- 
|| bile Association. However, the A. 
A. A. executive foresaw the possi- 
bility of a reduction in the vacation 
travel budget of the average Ameri- 
can motorist. 

_ On the basis of a survey of A. A. 
| A. clubs throughout the country Mr. 
|; Schmunk said there was every indi- 
cation that the great upsurge in travel, 
which began as soon as controls were 
removed after V-J Day, would con- 
tinue unabated during the year ahead 
provided that the gasoline supply situ- 
ation does not deteriorate. 

The A. A. A. travel survey con- 
tinued : ' 

“There is great likelihood that the 
vacation budget of the average motor- 
ist will be somewhat reduced in the 
1948 travel season. Motorists by and 
large are definitely. feeling the pinch 
of the current inflationary spiral. 
Practically every item that goes into 
automobile .ownership and operation 
has increased in cost by substantial 
margins with the all but inevitable 
result that the amount available for 
the annual vacation will be reduced. 
In fact a few of our clubs reported 
‘that during 1947 some motorists were 
forced to cut their vacations short be- 
cause prices were far beyond their 
expectations, 

“Indicative of the huge proportions 
_\ of post-war travel volumes are re- 
'} ports from A. A. A. affiliated clubs 
that routings supplied members during 
the year were from 10 to 15 per cent 
higher than the record number of 
routings issued in 1946. Travel to 
‘the national parks and other areas 
administered by the National Park 
Service broke all previous records 
with a total of more than 25,000,000 
visitors. At the present time there 
are some 30,500,000 passenger cars 
| registered in the U. S-—an all-time 
| high—and even though the great ma- 
| jority of these cars are of pre-war 
|| vintage most of them will be used for 
vacation trips of substantial mileage. 
| “Foreign travel, according to our 
| International Travel Department, will 
continue to make sharp upward gains, 
bringing it to an almost pre-war level. 
Three important factors shaping the 
1948 foreign touring picture are: 

“1. Thirty-five luxury liners will be 
| in trans-Atlantic service. These ships, 
‘| together with fast freighters and 
#| troopships, should transport almost 
} 500,000 persons during the 12-month 
| period. This total figure would com- 
_ pare favorably with the 650,000 per- 
‘sons carried by ninety liners during 
normal 1937. 

“2. Trans-Atlantic airline services 
of the United States and foreign na- 
‘tions have taken up the slack of a 
_shipping shortage. Airlines in 1948 
_ should have a carrying capacity for 
‘more than 200,000 passengers. 
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| increase their dollar balances, will 
_ make every effort to attract American 
_ travelers, and to provide adequate ac- 
| commodations. Active promotion cam- 
| paigns directed at the U. S. travel 
|\ market will be conducted by tourist 
agencies of France, Belgium, Switzer- 
| Jand, Austria and the Scandinavian 
‘countries. Britain, despite austerity, 
_is looking hopefully toward entertain- 


“3. Nations of Europe, striving to. 


_ mestic vacationers. 
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THE CAPITAL OF VENEZUELA 


Alcoa Line 


Caracas, the busy modern metropolis of Venezuela, is now one of the most popular cities with travelers cruising in 
the Caribbean. Caracas was founded in 1567. It was the birthplace of the great patriot Simon Bolivar and claims 
the distinction of being the first South American colony to overthrow Spanish colonial authority. 


ing 100,000 American visitors. Most 
nations are making special gasoline 
allowances for American motor tour- 
ists. , 

“Though travel to Europe will show 
a marked increase, the A. A. A. 
stressed that other touring areas will 
not suffer as a result. ~ Hawaii in 1948 
will entertain a capacity number of 
Mainlanders for the first time since 
1941. Bermuda, an air holiday con- 
centration point, is expected to gain 


in strength with new _ steamship 
schedules. 
“Any increase in foreign travel 


would not reduce the number of do- 
Primary vacation 
objectives will continue to be in the 
United States. Though more people 
will travel to more places, 1948 gives 
all indications of being the greatest 


‘See America First’ season in history. 

“Accommodations along the high- 
way will be more plentiful and of 
better quality in the year ahead. Ho- 
tels have embarked on a $1,600,000,000 
program of improvement and refur- 
bishment while there is large-scale 
construction of new motor courts. 
However, travelers would be well ad- 
vised to continue to make reservations 
well in advance.” 


Hawaiian Hospitality 


With reconversion almost completed, 
Hawaii looks forward to 1948 with 
the fun-loving smile of hospitality 
that is an island tradition. 

Hawaii has gone through a house- 
cleaning that has not only banished 
the marks of war but has led to mak- 


ing the islands a greater and more 
beautiful vacationland than ever. 
More has been done than merely to 
recapture the pre-war background of 
entertainment. There has been a re- 
organization and realignment of the 
entire program to bring a more di- 
versified and pleasurable holiday than 
visitors have ever known. 

Expanded networks of air routes 
and faster schedules, plus lowered 
rates, have opened Hawaii to a new 
group of travelers—the middle in- 
come group seeking a moderately ex- 
pensive two-weeks vacation. United 
Air Lines is in the Mainland-Hawaii 
“ferry” service alongside Pan Ameri- 
can. The Matsonia has accelerated 
its schedule and will continue until 
relieved by Matson’s other liners. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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of that figure. About half of Russia’s 
grain acreage was harvested with the 
combine in 1938, and again, except 
for our wheat crop, we fell far short. 
But aside from these few operations, 
the vast bulk of Russian farm work 
is performed, not with tractors, not 
with machines, but by hand. The 
Russian farm worker in the late 
Thirties had less than one-half horse- 
power in the form of draft animals, 
tractors, trucks or stationary motors. 
The average American farmer at the 


same time used more than three 
horsepower. in- tractors and _ horses 
alone. 


The Russian farmer worked sixty- 
three hours to grow and harvest an 
acre of corn. Our farmers used 
twenty-seven hours on the average— 
only sixteen in the Corn Belt— and 
produced double the Russian yield 
per acre. Russians used 330 hours 
to raise and harvest an acre of cot- 
ton. Our cotton producers worked 
ninety-one hours on an acre. Russian 
farmers worked about forty-seven 
hours to raise and harvest an acre of 
wheat. Our farmers worked nine 
hours and the wheat yielded more 
bushels per acre. Russian farmers 
worked 530 hours to raise and har- 
vest an acre of sugar beets; our 
farmers worked 92 hours. They 
worked 265 hours to raise and har- 
vest an acre of potatoes; our farmers 
worked 68 hours. They worked 460 
hours a year to care for a dairy cow. 
Our farmers worked 140 hours and 
produced twice as much milk per 
cow. On the Russian farms produc- 
ing poultry, one person cares for 
about 500 birds. Our poultryman 
takes care of 1,500 or more. 

Back in Civil War times, when the 
efficiency of our agriculture was sim- 
ilar to that of Russia today, we had 
hardly more than started using equip- 
ment as we now know it. McCor- 
mick’s reaper was in use, but not 
widely so. The basic horse-drawn 
tools had been introduced, and- were 
coming into use. Since then, how- 
ever, we have been through a pro- 
longed agricultural .revolution. Soil 
science has been developed and ap- 
plied to a previously unknown de- 
gree. Crop and livestock improve- 
ments have shot far ahead. Pest con- 
trol has made unprecedented prog- 
ress. Most important of all, the 
American farmer, using machines, 
mostly of steel, supplied by ‘an ag- 
gressive American industry, has 
never since that time ceased to ex- 
_pand the effectiveness of his work. 

In 1862 Ezra Cornell, the founder 
of Cornell University, in his presi- 
dential address to the New York 
State Agricultural Society, made a 
plea for the improvement of farm 
livestock, The cows of New. York 
dairy farms were then producing al- 
most precisely what the Russian cow 
produces now. He saw no reason 

_ why cows could not be twice as good 
as they then were. Not only has that 
goal been achieved but actually Amer- 
ican husbandry has gone on to ex- 
ceed it by one-third more. 

Here, then, in the great vitality and 
productiveness of American agricul- 
ture, has been the basis of the ris- 
ing strength of the nation and the 
rising standard of living of the Amer- 
ican people. Since 1850 the percent- 
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STEEL PLOW AND IRON CURTAIN 
(Continued from page 23) 


age of the U. S. labor force engaged 
in agriculture has declined at a near- 
ly constant rate of six per cent per 
decade. We now use only one-sixth 
of the nation’s productive effort di- 
rectly. on the land; we produce 
enough to provide the best standard 
of food living to our people that is 
enjoyed by any nation, possibly ex- 
cepting New Zealand, and still ship 
ten per cent of our farm produce 
overseas. 

As the productivity of the Ameri- 
can farmer has expanded, other work- 
ers, no longer required to produce 
the basic foods and fibers, have been 
able to shift to producing the thou- 
sand and one other things that add 
up to our high standard of living and 
that make our nation so strong. As 
a result, the standard of living of 
our people has increased at the rate 
of two per cent a year for the past 
one hundred years. We have gone 
on to produce more autos for more 
people, more refrigerators, more ra- 
dios, more telephones, more nylons 
and more eggs for breakfast than are 
enjoyed by any other people in the 
world. 

If agricultural progress has made 
possible our industrial society, it ‘is 
just as true that our industrial econ- 
omy, in turn, has made possible the 
expanding effectiveness of the farm- 
er. For example, a few years ago a 
young chap of my acquaintance left 
promising non-farm employment to 
return to his boyhood home in the 
dairy land of central New York. It 
was a little farm carrying twelve 
cows producing an average of six 
thousands pounds each—just average 
sort of cows. And the cows were 
the only source of farm income. He 
knew scientific farming and he knew 
how to apply American methods of 
production, Within four years he 
brought up that farm to carry 20 
cows instead of 12, with an average 
yield of 9,500 pounds of milk per 
head instead of 6,000 pounds. He 
added a flock of poultry to the farm. 
Four years after he took over the 
business he turned out a volume of 
production four times that of his 
predecessor. 

He did all this with no more help 
than his father had used. He used 
machines instead. He wired elec- 
tricity into his building, and used 
this “cheapest of all hired hands” to 
run a milking machine and pump 
water and do other jobs that would 
have required much hand work. «He 
bought a manure spreader and a small 
tractor. He hauled hay with a buck 
rake. 
ity instead of tugging ice into the 
ice house all winter and out all sum- 
mer. In four years’ time he nearly 
doubled the farm’s net worth, 


Here is the record of another farm. 
It is 405 acres on the prairies of Illi- 
nois. All but eighteen acres are in 
cultivation. The farm produces 200 
acres of corn, seventy-five acres of 
soy beans, sixty acres of oats, twenty- 
five acres of hay and the rest is in 
rotation pasture. A couple of years 
ago, when I saw the records of the 
operation, it had produced these 
crops and, in addition, fed 125 head 
of cattle to 42,000 pounds of grain 
and raised 165 hogs to 34,000 pounds 
live weight. It is a business capital- 


do it without machinery. 


He cooled milk with electric- | 


. ized at well over $100,00, and two 


brothers run it without any hired 
help. 

How can two men handle so much 
business? Obviously, they could not 
The farm 
is equipped with two tractors, four- 
row planting and cultivating equip- 
ment, combine, pick-up baler and 
corn picker. The steel industry and 
its allied industries, making posible 
such machines of ever-increasing effi- 
ciency, constantly reduce still fur- 
ther the manpower needed to produce 
food, and thus release still more men 
to devise and produce still more ways 
to build still higher the level of our 
civilization and accomplishment. It 
is an interlocking, self-priming sys- 
tem, and the end is nowhere in sight. 

Why has it worked so, much bet- 
ter for us here in the United States 
than for any other country? The 
answer is clear. It is because here 
individuals have had freedom to work 
and to enjoy the fruits of labor, Un- 
der that freedom we 
economic system that has vastly stim- 
ulated production, individually and in 
the mass. It is a system in which 
capital, in the form of tools and pro- 
duction facilities, has constantly in- 
creased our enormous production per 
man whether on the farm or else- 
where. The farmer’s incentive to use 
more and better machines is that 
through them he can make his capi- 
tal work for him, and thus be able to 
buy more of all an expanding  civili- 
zation offers. So it works through the 
whole of society—if it is allowed to 
work. 

The socialists and communists, in 
recent years, have adopted the slo- 
gan, “From each according to. his 
ability to each according to his needs,” 
as if they had the only answer to 
that sound aim. It ought to be ob- 
vious enough that it is we who have 
been outstandingly successful in that 
respect, not Russia with her Stak- 
hanovist system to speed up the ac- 
complishment of a worker. And we 
can still get “from each according to 
his ability’ if we will continue to 
maintain our free productive system. 

In the past two decades we have 
done much to compromise the pri- 
vate enterprise system. We have 
done all kinds of damnably foolish 
things in the field of restrictive eco- 
nomics. For ten years before the 
war we were telling farmers that 


have built an~ 


they had to restrict production be-— | 
cause they produced too much. One | 


would think we expected to become 
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more wealthy by cutting down on | jj 


the production of wealth. We have | 
told the workman that he could work | 


only forty hours a week. Who knows | | 


if everyone wants limited work hours 
and enforced idleness as against the 
opportunity to work? We have built 
up a system- of economic controls 
based upon decisions by committees. 
Committees are made up of individ- 


uals who, like other: individuals, can — | 


be wrong. And when they are wrong 
they are wrong for everybody. 


To finance a planned economy and | 


a committee system of economic con- 
trol, we have in recent years piled a 
progressive income tax upon Ameri- 
can production. It works to dis- 
courage the producer because he gets 
penalized for producing another dol- 
lar. 


It works also to discourage pro- | j 


duction from the“non-produced be- | | 


cause by getting the essentials of life” 
‘without working, he is made more jj 
We have drained off — 


indolent. still. 
for government use dollars of per- 
sonal and business earnings which 
should have gone back into the ex- 


pansion of our capital facilities. We 4 


have so discouraged capital invest- 
ment by the tax burden upon earn- 
ings and by the application of re- 
strictive economics that the labor 
force of the country has been in- 
creasing faster than the production 
facilities for them to use. Capital 
per person has been decreasing. 
This is cause for concern. It is 
more disturbing than any immedi- 


ate challenge from the Russians or ~ 


their system. : 
Whatever else may be hidden be- 


hind the Iron Curtain, we know it ~ 


hides great weaknesses. Our strength 
is in plain sight: the steel coming 


from our mills, the machines from | 
and the production |} 


our factories t 
from our farms to make it possible 


to get “from each according to his — 


ability,” in increasing measure, the | 
stuff of life. 


Russia’s challenge is not to a shoot- 


ing war—not yet, at least. It can- 
not become so unless and until she 


wins the war of steel plows and the © 


general productive efficiency which 
they symbolize. That is a war in 
which we are far ahead. 


lose only by forgetting how we got 
there. 


We can “ij 
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NATIONAL PRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its. members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _ play- 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee of Selection of the 
National Travel Club takes pleasure in 
announcing as its new quarterly publica- 
tion Four Months on a Jap Whaler by 
David R. McCracken. 


In October, 1946, Lieutenant McCrack- 
en received one of the strangest assign- 
ments that could be given ‘to a member 
of our occupying forces in Japan. It was 
to be his duty to act as an observer 
aboard a modern Japanese whaler on a 
cruise to the Antarctic. General Mac- 
Arthur had authorized two whaling fleets 
to operate in those waters to secure the 
whale meat which is such an important 
part of the Japanese diet. Observers were 
necessary to see that the Japanese did 


not violate any of the rulings of the In-: 


ternational Whaling Commission. 


Lieutenant McCracken set sail with 
only one other white officer on the whaler 
Hashidate Maru with a crew of. three 
hundred Japanese. What McCracken 
learned on his long trip in that bleak 
aquatic world surrounding the South 
Pole is vividly set forth in this volume. 

A trip with a modern whaling fleet is 
in itself a unique and thrilling experi- 
ence. The Hashidate Maru is a 10,000 
ton factory ship equipped to operate at 
sea with a flensing deck on which eight 
or ten whales a day can be cut up, and 
possessing storage space for oil and blub- 
ber. Powerful motor-driven killer boats 
equipped with harpoon cannon accom- 
pany it and provide it with the huge 
bodies of the leviathans which are hauled 
aboard to be processed. The big factory 
ship and its killers are an efficient and 
destructive armada, a triumph of modern 


_ mechanical efficiency. 


From the Japanese islands, the Hashi- 
date Maru sailed south, skirting the shores 
of the Philippines and Australia, and 
finally reached the ice-packed waters of 
the Antarctic. At no time was the ship 
permitted to go within more than twelve 
miles of land. 

_ Lieutenant McCracken’s adventures as 
a modern whaler began when he boarded 
a Diesel-powered killer boat with a crew 
of twenty men in pursuit of blue and 
finback whales. How whales are shot, 
how vigorously they struggle against 
overwhelming odds, how even in their 
death agonies they can pull a 350-ton 
ship at four knots an hour, how eventu- 
ally they are brought to the factory ships 
where a hundred butchers are put to 
work on‘their mighty carcasses, extract- 
ing meat, blubber and oil for human 


_use; how, in short, the surpassingly effi- 


cient merchanized whaling fleet oper- 
ates is told with splendid gusto and vivid- 
ness. 
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This is not whaling as our New Eng- 
land whalers knew it, but it has a spe- 
cial drama and excitement of its own. 
And no matter what boats may sail the 
treacherous waters of the Antarctic, that 
region will never lose its majesty. 

Lieutenant McCracken used the long 
months in the Antarctic well. He is an 
alert and shrewd observer. In a graphic 
narrative style he describes what he 
learned about whales, about their habits, 
about the way they breed and reproduce, 
about the young that sometimes measure 
twenty feet at birth, about their extraor- 
dinary complicated physical mechan- 
isms, about the peculiarities and special 
qualities of the different species. One 
can search the books on natural history 
in vain for creatures that present more 
extraordinary characteristics than the 
giants of the deep seas. Small wonder 
that for centuries writers as diverse as 
the Biblical author of the story of Jonah, 
the old Roman naturalist, Pliny, and our 
own great Herman Melville have found 
the cetacians so fascinating. Small won- 
der that what Lieutenant McCracken saw 
on his cruise is so full of excitement and 
so rich in curious surprises. Equally im- 
pressive is the picture he gives of the 
Antarctic ocean which is one of the 
roughest bodies of water in the world 
and is exposed to the fiercest winds. 

Through the pages of Four Months on 
a Jap Whaler move members of the crew 
of three hundred Japanese. In complete 
isolation from the rest of mankind, Lieu- 
tenant McCracken had an exceptional 
opportunity to study the temperament 
of the men who were recently our ene- 
mies. His relations with the Japanese 
were not without many humorous inci- 
dents and they provided him with illu- 
minating insight into Japanese character. 
Captain Dai Miyata, courteous, efficient, 
humorless; young “Shimie,” the steward, 
paragon of obsequious efficiency; Ide, the 
interpretor, graduate of Tokio Imperial 
University and authority on English and 
German philosophers and writers, are 
personalities the reader will long remem- 
ber. Nor-will he forget the vivid accounts 
of the Japanese crew in action manning 
the killer boats, towing the great whales 
to the factory ship, operating the great 
flensing machines, transforming mighty 
careasses into oil, blubber and meat, and 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection -of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


carrying on the other manifold and com- 
plex duties of navigating and operating 
a floating slaughter house on the fringes 
of creation. 

Four Months on a Jap Whaler is an 
exhilarating literary adventure. It can 
be said almost literally that it is a cruise 
that takes the reader out of this world. 
It is an experience that combines in 
striking contrast the sense of mystery and 
wonder felt by the early navigators in 
the Antarctic with the swift and miracu- 
lous efficiency of the modern whaling 
fleet. As a postscript to our war with 
Japan, it provides enlightenment and a 
note of hope for the future. As a vivid 
and engrossing narrative it ranks with 
the best tales of the sea told in our time. 

This special National Travel Club edi- 
tion of Four Months in a Jap Whaler is a 
volume of 228 pages with a jacket in 
color and profusely illustrated with dra- 
matic photographs taken by the author. 
Members who are interested in securing 
a copy of this book should write to the 
Secretary. 


NEW LUXURY TRAIN IN ENGLAND 


The return of luxury service to the 
British railroads is highlighted by the 
establishment of the “Master Cutler,” an 
express train from London to Sheffield. 
The train covers the distance in 334 
hours and offers reserved-seat accommo- 
dations. 

Dining cars for each First and Third 
Class are carried on the Master Cutler. 
Passengers are charged a shilling extra 
fare, and reserved seats in the compart- 
ments are assigned to passengers accord- 
ing to their request—whether they wish 
to ride facing forward or back, in smok- 
ing or non-smoking compartments. 


WILD ANIMALS AND MOTORISTS 


Of the innumerable species of wild 
animals found in South Africa’s Kruger 
National Park, only the baboons show a 
real expert’s interest in automobiles. 
Most of the animals within the Park have 
lost their fear of motor vehicles, and are 
inclined to ignore them. 

Lions are often seen taking their siesta 
on the open road, and will move away in 
a leisurely and disinterested manner with 
scarcely a glance at passing motorists. 
The Chacma Baboons, on the other hand, 
have such a keen interest in automobiles 
that they come in troops to squat beside 
the roads and watch the cars go by, ob- 
serving them with the rapt attention of 
prospective buyers of the new models. 
These baboons, which belong to the pri- 
mate family that includes man, have a 
poorly-developed sense of ‘smell, but 
acute senses of sight and hearing. They 
are regarded as by far the most intelli- 
gent of all the wild animals in Kruger 
Park. 
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WINTER’S MAGIC IN CANADA 
(Continued from page 8) 


of small restaurants, will also look 
around for delicacies to take home. 
Sauternes from Australia rival pre- 
war French wines, and the cheeses 
made by the Trapist monks at Oka 
under the direction of their Lord 
Abbot are a rare treat. 

Since Dominion Day in July, 1946, 
Canada’s rate of exchange has been 
on a par with our own. She has come 
of age among the nations and tourists 
can hope primarily for a superior 
quality among her own products and 
her duty free imports, although food 
and lodging are still a little cheaper 
than in the States. 

Sports seekers have their own rou- 
tines for the ski and toboggan slopes, 
but other tourists may take a sleigh 
and visit all points of interest within 
or without the city. Don’t forget the 
Cathedral of the White Sisters, who 
kneel in perpetual devotion before 
their altar, the Parliament Buildings, 
the Provincial Museum, and _ the 
Plains of Abraham. 

Midnight Mass at any of the Catho- 
lic churches is a very impressive sight, 
and the bell ringing of the Anglican 
churches will charm one indefinitely. 
A few days before Christmas carolers 
wander throughout all the city. 

A trip to Orleans Island, about six 
miles north of Quebec, is especially 
interesting on Sunday. Buses are 
crowded with islanders returning from 
mass in the city or visiting relatives 
out from town for the day. We note 
again that it is quite chic in Quebec 
to wear long underwear under one’s 
stockings, even when one’s fur coat 
is the latest cut. The visitor, too, will 
be wise to bundle up in all he can 
carry. We were none too warm on 
a hike across the island with three 
layers of wool, one of chamois, and 
one of fur, 

Up over the high span of the bridge 
the bus descends onto Orleans and 
makes its first stop. All along the 
road from then on couples clamber 
out. The men, self-conscious in Sun- 
day derbies and dark coats, help their 
companions into waiting  sleighs, 
Sometimes a path is hurriedly shov- 
eled from a front door hidden be- 
hind a large drift. 


At St. Pierre, about two miles up 
the island and the end of the line in 
winter, all passengers transfer to a 
large snowmobile on caterpillar treads. 
We watch it bound away on a line 
with the fence tops to hinterland 
destinations of fifteen miles or so, 


At the small store nearby, all who 
are left gather in cosy confab round 
a big stove. After negotiations con- 
cluded with the help of natives in hip 
boots, a priest in a black fur hat and 
some skiers, the lucky visitor may be 
ushered into the storekeeper’s kitchen- 
living-room. 


A sharp-visaged, handsome old 
lady in black taffeta rocks sedately 
as she gossips with a younger, aproned 
woman. In the musical cadences of 
Orleans’ century old French they dis- 
cuss the island’s affairs. For their 
neighbors, too, it seems that cutting 
ice on the river, caring for their live- 
stock and shoveling snow make up the 
season’s work. 


A dipper is scooped into a pot 
buried in a snowdrift outside the win- 
dow, and within a short time the 
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savory scent of habitant soup trickles 
from the stove. With’ thin meat sand- 
wiches the turnipy broth makes an 
invigorating repast. We thank and 
pay our hostess, admire a tasselled pic- 
ture of the Royal Family above the 
doorway, and, further fortified with 
chocolate bars, bid everyone au revoir. 

Orleans Island is a c-o-l-d spot. We 
walk briskly back over the snow- 
plowed road toward the bridge. To 
our right, across the St. Lawrence, 
the Laurentians reflect the clear blue 
of the sky; down toward the river 
there is a misty haze such as one sees 
in the paintings of the old Dutch 
masters. 

A gilded cross over a wayside chapel 
catches the gleam of the setting sun 
and we stop to snap a picture. Some 
thicklyclad children take turns down 
a steep drift on a small toboggan type 
sled. The island’s strawberry patches 
are buried under five feet of snow 
and the small houses are latched 
tightly against the wind. 

As we approach the river banks a 

gale funnels downstream, frost-biting 
our cheeks with a stinging spray of 
ice particles. Ahead, the arch of the 
bridge looks as though it touched the 
sky. Conveniently a car comes along 
to give us a lift back to Quebec. 
But Orleans in wintertime remains 
a wouldn’t-have-missed-for-anything 
story. 
. Every traveler has his own pattern 
of enjoyment—from the adventurers 
who bought a sleigh and took a three 
months’ tour of the Gaspé peninsula 
to the devotees of the warm hallways 
and music-filled atmosphere of the 
Chateau Frontenac. Yet in Quebec 
there is always something unique 
around each icicle-draped eave. 

A walk down by the docks at the 
dead of night is an exciting experi- 
ence. Past huge grain elevators, rear- 
ing darkly overhead, the chunks ot 
river ice seem to be caught up in a 
relentless race. Big blocks crush and 
devour smaller ones in their struggle 
to the sea. Ice-cutters and barges 
wheel like phantoms beyond the lights 
of the Customs Building. 

On an after dinner stroll through 
the maze of some tiny back streets we 
once came upon a house decorated 
with an enormous coat of arms. 
Against a shield of clear blue a red 
cross supported a golden crown; at 
the sides enormous dragons seemed to 
be breathing fire into the cold night. 

Suddenly a little man, squat and 
bandy-legged, wove his way toward 
us from a lighted doorway across the 


street. A long scarf trailed from his 
neck, 
“Good evening, M’sieur.’ We 


greeted him in the closeness of the 
falling snow. 

“Bon soir. I see you notice my 
house.” ‘He pointed to the shield. 
“You recognize that? No? That is 
the coat of arms of Iceland... two 
years ago I had orders to fly the flag 
celebrating the thousandth anniversary 
of her independence. A long time, eh?” 


Even as he spoke our elf had dis- 
appeared. Only the beautiful shield 
remained to attest his reality. 


May all visitors to the magic garden 
that is’ wintertime Canada have such 


memories. : 
* * * 


OKLAHOMA—FIFTY YEARS OF O1L 
a (Continued from page 21) : 


sat down at a muddy curb to consume 
them all. If strawberries were what 
they had been hankering for, then 
strawberries were what they should 
have! Likewise there were no raised 
eyebrows when an Indian, having 
cracked up his handsome, shiny-red, 
12-cylinder automobile on his first 
ride, left it in a ditch and plodded back 
to the sales agency in town. “Want 
yellow one now,” he said. They sold 
it to him. 

Such were the casual whims of peo- 
ple who became suddenly wealthy. Of 
more importance to Oklahoma have 
been the much greater sums bestowed 
by oilmen on public causes—the $20,- 
000 that went to the University of 
Oklahoma to collect the state’s price- 
less historic documents’ and pictures; 
the mansion that was given to Tulsa 
to become the Philbrook Art Center 
and Indian Museum, with an office 
building downtown to endow it; the 
127,000 acres of ranchland given to 
the Boy Scouts; the research funds 
given to universities; the college 
buildings, museums, hospitals, parks 
that had their origin in the mud of the 
oil fields. 

Oklahoma today is a state that keeps 
to the center more ways than geo- 
graphically. Politically, it remains 
aloof to the extremes of both Right 
and Left. Climatically, it is neither 
north nor south, but seems to draw its 
alternating cold and warmth from 
both. It knows the fury of dust 
storms, on its western plains, and the 
dignity of wooded mountains along 
its Arkansas border to the east. 

The state is keenly conscious of its 
agricultural background; it boasts that 


its boys and girls have won more 


honors at international farm shows 
than the youngsters of any other five 
states combined. Indeed, its 180,000 
farms take in about $160 million in 
cash a year, a sum that is a respectable 
runner-up to the $180 million that the 
state’s crude oil normally brings each 
year. 

But farm crops are seasonal. Oil is 
not. In its fifty years of commercial 
production, Oklahoma has provided 
almost 17 per cent—$7.5 billions worth 
—of all the oil the United States has 
had. Last year, with many new states 
contributing to the oil supply, it pro- 
duced only 8 per cent of the country’s 
total. But it still was fourth among 


the oil states at this critical period. j)- 
And the future? Oklahoma has 
known the joy of crude at $3.50 a i, : 
barrel; it has known the poverty of | 
18-cents-a-barrel crude. When prices |} 
are right, oilmen go out and find new |) 
oil. They are still finding more in’ |j 
Oklahoma. Of the state’s forty-four } 
million acres, only a little more thana | 
million acres have produced oil thus | 
far. Furthermore, deeper drilling has | 
brought-new life to old fields. The |} 
Cushing, Garber, East Seminole and |) 
St. Louis fields are producing today © | 
from six separate horizons. To be | 
sure, only 52,799 wells were still pro- — 
ducing on January Ist of this year, | 
of the 115,959 producers drilled since |). 
1897. But new wells are going down 
all the time, even though the average} 
cost of a well has risen to $30,000 in” | 
Oklahoma. om 
Besides, the state is just beginning 
to play its ace in the hole. In a vast 
region known as the Anadarko Basin, 


_>where production until now has been. jf. 
shallow and not particularly heavy, || 


the deep drill is opening new oil pools _ 
regularly. Of one group of eighteen |} 
wildcat wells, fifteen were producers | 
—a record hitherto unheard of in the |} 
oil business, and: unlikely to be re- jf 
peated. Even though wells in the |] 
Anadarko region are costing up toa _ | 
quarter million dollars, the drilling — 
rigs are humming away busily over 
this vast area stretching from south- 
central Oklahoma up into Kansas. 
The world’s deepest oil well pierced 
the earth of the Anadarko Basin this 
year; it stopped at 17,823 feet, and 
made several shows of oil, but not — 
enough to be commercial. “In any © 
event, geological discoveries : 
possible by this phenomenal hole will _ 
guide oil explorers in the future. i 

So Oklahoma’s stream of oil still © 
is not. dried up. To an agricultural 4 
state harried by the whims of flood | 
and drought and dust storms, the pera 
ennial flow of oil is a kind of mature- — 
given annuity. New conservation prac- 
tices in producing are stretching the © 
annuity over the decades. { 

Oklahoma’s preoccupation with oil 
is indicated by its tourist signs. In | 
other areas the traveler stops to read $1 
roadside historical markers. In Okla- 4 
homa he sees roadside signs that point A 
out geological formations. For geo- 
logy is oil. And oil is Oklahoma. 4 


of however, piel the abbot served us 
with a meal, although it only con- 
sisted of strong tea containing big 
pieces of rancid butter, and some 
) Coarse brown: oaten cakes. 
; My companion and I were now left 
it alone, and as night had now closed 
ee this lonely monastery after our 
1" somewhat scanty meal we wrapped 
Jourselves in the blankets we had 
brought and lay down on our rocky 
touches. Outside the wind moaned 
and shrieked. It seemed to pene- 
rate through every crevice. The 
fight from an oil lamp on the floor 
_. \threw weird shadows across the room, 
_ |while, every now and then, dark fig- 
jires, silent and ghost-like, passed in 
_ \iront of the doorway which was 
open. Although I was very tired I 
“ Jiound it only possible to get a fitful 
|jleep. 
| At last, some time before dawn, I 
ieard the low chant of voices sing- 
ng or moaning in unison. It seemed 
‘Vike the wailing cries of souls in tor- 
“nent. I decided to investigate, and 
}setting up set off down the passage 
“tn the direction of the chanting. - 
| Threading my way along many pas- 
~ J ages, twisting and turning this way 
“ind. that, I came at last to an open 
| Gorway, which opened into a court- 
j ard. I crossed this courtyard and 


_ Before me I saw a chamber about 
‘|e hundred and fifty feet long and 
as jome sixty feet wide. It was dimly 
‘Jit, with oil and wicks in clay bowls. 
‘ \Chese emitted volumes of black soot 
i Vind smoke. Kneeling on the stone 
0! \loor was the congregation—the monks 
if this strange sect. They were 
“lroning their hymns of remorse, be- 
vailing the sins of those countless 
millions who had gone before, of 
jhose millions scattered throughout 
jhe earth’s wide surface who were 
i a living force, and of those mil- 
‘Jions_ yet unborn whom it might be 
jossible to turn into the right path. 
« || What a fantastic picture it was! 
H there was the courtyard set in an 
jmphitheater of mountains, the lofti- 
| |st peaks in the world, the pale light 
\f the moon, the ghostly lamps, and 
|he hundreds of kneeling, hooded fig- 


jn omnipotent power. My heart 
» |rould have had to be of stone not to 
jave felt moved. 

| After gazing on this weird scene 
lor. a few minutes I retraced my 
|teps across the courtyard. As I did 


joming apparently from the adjoin- 
jig mountainside. Curiosity and an 
‘/resistible fascination drew me _ to 
; xplore with my eyes. I then saw 
( Epoings about eighteen inches square 
+|1 the rock, like little cell windows. 
| rough One came the chanting. 

| I struck a match and managed to 
jeer into one of the openings. Grad- 


; ally the form of a human being with 


Jame outlined against the faint light. 
jts eyes seemed to look at me as 
jnough from another world. I struck 
\nother match, and the face was low- 
\red, although its chant continued, 
i| laveringly from its lips. 

} I hurried back to my cell and away 
m these living tombs. I felt I 
jould no longer stay in this ghastly 
: fonastery, EN when the abbot vis- 


|res intoning their supreme chant to _ 


0 I heard faint sounds of voices . 


- millions of flies, 


‘|maciated figure and glassy eyes be- ~periods 


‘interior of our watches. 


GREAT DESERTS I HAVE KNOWN 
Ne e (Continued from page 13) 


ited us I told him of our intention 
to depart. An hour or so later we 
were once more back on the narrow 
path, leading us to the great world 
of sin and sorrow. But I will never 
forget that night I spent in what 
seemed to be another world. 

My initiation into desert life came 
about in a strange way.° In the First 
World War, I was on my way, in 
1915, on a big transport bound for 
Gallipoli. Off the island of Crete, 
however, we were torpedoed, and the 
ship sunk with all our equipment on 
board. Most of my regiment were 


vescued, and we were taken to Port 


Said to refit. At that time the Turks 
were fighting on the side of the Ger- 
mans, and there was a considerable 
threat to the Suez Canal. Fate or- 
dained that I should be sent out into 
the Arabian Desert, where I spent 
some months. 

Our little camp was in no pleasant 
oasis. It was right out in the sand 
dunes, so remote from outside life 
that we appeared to be in a separate 
world of our own. We constituted 
an advanced outpost, and it was 
eerie and dangerous, for not once did 
we ever see a Turk, but, on several 
occasions, bullets would come flying 
into our camp causing casualties. We 
could do nothing in retaliation, for 


the rolling dunes enabled the desert- 


trained enemy to be quite invisible. 
But the Turks were only one of 
our problems. There was the prob- 
lem of water. Twice a week a long 
caravan of camels came out to our 
camp bringing water. The official 
allowance was one gallon per head, 
but by the time it reached us it was 
certainly less. Out of this gallon we 
had to have our drinking water, water 
for cooking, and, I was going to say, 
water for washing. But after the 
first two essential needs were met 
there was no water left over. About 
twice a week a tiny issue was made 
for the purpose of washing teeth. 
The heat was terrific, and we had 
no shade. Some of the men who had 
come from city life went almost mad. 
The slightest word often provoked a 
fight. The feeding arrangements were 
appalling, and our main diet consisted 
of brick-hard biscuits, often alive 


with weevils, and “bully-beef” which 


was slimy and maggoty. We saw 
from the dates stamped on the tins 
that in many cases it had been made 
for the Boer War, fifteen years 
earlier ! 

Having served in both Great Wars, 
I have seen the extraordinary change 
in the arrangements made for feeding 
and general welfare of the troops. In 
1915 nothing could have been worse. 

We had the heat, the sniping Turks, 
lack of water, rotten food. We had 
a very occasional 
mail, and no recreational facilities 
whatsoever. A few ragged tents had 
been given to us, but were of little 
use. Then, at intervals there came 
of howling, cutting sand 
storms. Each storm lasted three days 
and three nights. The sand _ pene- 
trated into everything, even into the 
It was like 
an eternity while we crouched under 
any shelter we had, waiting for the 
storm to die down. 

On one occasion I took a stroll out 
into the dunes, feeling that I must 
escape for a time from my fellows 


I could not have gone more than a 
quarter of a mile, before I found my- 
self lost. There were, of course, no 
landmarks of any kind, and our camp 
was hidden away somewhere in the 
rolling sea of sand. I hope never 
again to be lost in the desert. It is 
an appalling experience, enough to 
drive one mad. Fortunately when 
dusk came and my absence noted, a 
small searchlight was turned on, and 
I was able to stagger back to camp. 

Some years later I was to have a 
similar experience when an airplane 
I was traveling on crashed in the 
Sudanese desert. We had a number 
of passengers, some of them ladies, 
and dealing with desert hysteria is a 


memory I shall never forget. It was 
two days before we were rescued on 
this occasion. In this instance our 
plight was almost made worse by the 
fact that we were surrounded by 
mirages. Water seemed to be every- 
where, and, in the distance, cliffs, 
trees and even buildings. But noth- 
ing existed. 

The desert would not suit everyone. 
But for me it; has a haunting lure. 
One suffers at times the torments of 
hell, and yet even as I wrote these 
concluding words I find myself 


dreaming of the time when I will 
once more be able to live in the wide 
desert 
back. 


spaces. I know I must go 


DENMARK IS A HOST AGAIN 
(Continued from page 17) 


death, schools for men and women, 
not only for children, where we can 
be happy and where even the student 
can lecture.” Grundtrig’s theories, 
put into practise, revived religion, 
injected a new enthusiasm into agri- 
culture (for most of the early Folk 
Schools were in the country dis- 
tricts), and, by encouraging a com- 
munity-mindedness, propagated the 
rapid growth of the co-operative sys- 
tem. The Popular High Schools 
have maintained their world lead in 
revolutionary teaching methods; and 
the newest of them are setting new 
standards in architecture. 

The Dane’s character is a peculiar 
mixture of effervescence and _ solid- 
ness. One moment he is laughing in 
the Klampenborg Deer (an Amuse- 
ment) Park, a miniature Tivoli, and 
the next he is throwing himself into 
some new venture. 


His newest venture is Tourism. The 
State Tourist Bureau set the ball roll- 
ing immediately after the war, and 
now every Dane seems to be kicking 
it towards success. The shopkeeper, 
the hotelman, the textile importer— 
one and all they repeat the same 
theme. “Tell your friends back in 
the United States how nice it is in 
Denmark!” .. . “We want foreign 

And 


exchange; we want tourists.” 


Denmark is going about getting them. 
The hotels are among the best in 
Europe, the food they offer fantastic 
in its quality and quantity. ““We don’t 
rationed ourselves so 
have good 


mind being 


that the tourist can 


food,’ said Torben Uhre; “Be- 
cause he won’t come to Denmark 
unless we feed him well. Skal!” 


One meal I had comprised a dozen 
courses and lasted three hours. Dan- 


_ish hotels, I learned, are by various 


discouraged from accepting 
“Let the Danes go 
to. boardinghouses; keep the hotels 
for foreign tourists.” The Govern- 
ment is building emergency hotels to 
accommodate the rush of tourists, 
and a special organization has been 
set up to accommodate stranded 
travelers in private houses. 

My last memory of Denmark is of 
the last night-train back from Klamp- 
enborg to Copenhagen. 

With two Danes, gunmen—mem 
bers of the wartime Underground 
Movement (“You put your gun to 
the German’s neck and, click, like 
that; and then throw him out of the 
car”)—we spent an evening among 
the trees of the Deer Park there, 
drinking good Tuborg beer at the 
cafés. Every one of the latter was 
full. By ten o’clock many of the in- 
dividual parties that set out from 
Copenhagen earlier in the evening 
had merged into big parties, and when 
the last train pulled out for Copen- 
hagen it was singing from end to 
end—Clementine at one end, Auld 
Lang Syne at the other, and a Dan- 
ish drinking song in the middle, with 
nobody intoxicated and everyone in 


means 
Danish guests. 


high spirits. “It’s just the Danish 
way,” said Nielson. 
* * * 


GOING PLACES 
(Continued from page 29) 


Increased facilities for transporta- 
tion from Honolulu to the “other 
islands” means a greater variety of 
choice for visitors. Hotels have been 
reconstructed and new ones opened, 
with plans for more being developed. 
Thirty hotels now offer guests unique 
plans for a Hawaiian holiday cover- 
ing off-the-beaten-path tropical beauty 
and recreational spots. 

Recreational facilities in the islands 
are keeping pace with growing needs 
The beach boys are back to offer an 
expert hand at Hawaii’s most popu- 
lar sports of outrigger canoeing and 
surfboard riding. Almost two dozen 
golf courses throughout the islands 
are open to visitors. Fishing and 
sailing facilities are in abundance and 
anywhere on the five islands the visitor 
may want to go there is always a 
beautiful beach for Hawaii’s most en- 
vied recreation—year ‘round swim- 
ming. 

Hawaii is looking forward to 1948 
with new vision, new scope, and new 
things to offer the discriminating 
visitor. 


New Jersey’s Mother Island 


The mother island of the thriving 
State of New Jersey is the pictur- 
esque and historic island of Jersey 
in the English Channel, only fifteen 
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Complete, concise booklet reports all you want 
to know about this pleasant, low cost way of 
traveling. Describes ALL the exciting freighter 
cruises so hard to learn about elsewhere. (Hun- 
dreds of unfamiliar trips to Eurone, West Indies, 
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ent as a horse trainer. 
Write: Ranch in White Training and 
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White Horse Ranch, Naper, Nebr. 
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miles off the coast of Normandy. This 
little island, only 12 miles long and 
7 miles wide, is inviting all travelers 
from the newer, or “other,” Jersey, to 
visit the island, and while there to 
talk with the world-famed breeders 
of Jersey cows and to visit the birth- 
place of the modern State 

“Jersey” is the modern form of the 
noble name of Caesarea, which was 
given to the island in Roman times in 
honor of Julius Caesar. It is still a 
Norman island, speaking Norman 
French and in possession of all its 
local rights bestowed by William the 
Conqueror. The daughter state in 
the New World was born when King 
Charles II fled to Jersey in 1650, an 
exile since the execution of his father 
the year before. In gratitude for this 
sanctuary, he promised a large tract 
of land in America to the island’s 
Bailiff, Sir George Carteret. The of- 
ficial seal was bestowed at a council 
in Jersey’s famous Elizabeth Castle. 

Sir George Carteret was unable to 
take advantage of this grant until 
King Charles managed to regain his 
throne, and even then not until land 
was made available in America by the 
conquest of New Netherlands. The 
southern reaches of this new colony 
were then called “New Jersey” by Sir 
George, and the first settlement, Eliza- 


beth, was named in honor of the 
castle. 
The mother island’s history was 


further associated with the daughter 
colony during the American Revolu- 
tion. France, the ally of the colonies, 
attacked Jersey to conquer it from the 
English. The bitter battle of 1781 
resulted in defeat for France, whose 
expeditionary leader, the Baron de 
Rullecour, was killed in the fighting. 

Jersey has since become famous for 
its cattle. The first Jersey cow was 
shipped to the newer Jersey in 1817, 
and the breed has been kept replen- 
ished every year since, except during 
the five years in this war when the 
Germans overran and occupied the 
island. 

Jersey’s colorful history offers many 
interesting scenes to visitors from 
America. The medieval castle which 
survived so many French attacks; the 
towers built during the Napoleonic 
wars to watch for a French invasion; 
the modern underground fortresses 
built by the Germans; the lofty cliffs 
and peaceful gardens; and the flavor 
of the Middle Ages in the narrow 
streets of the little capital city of 
St. Helier. 


” 


* changes. 


TURKEY MOVES THE CLOCK FORWARD 
ece (Continued from page 27)- 


courses and have some women on 
their faculties. Nine women now 
hold seats in the National Assembly. 

I questioned a group of leading 
women in Istanbul about the situa- 
tion. “Our position is quite differ- 
ent from that in most countries,” one 
said: “We did not have to fight for 
our rights; they just came to us. Now 
we belong to practically everything 
and can go anywhere, just the same 
as men. We don’t feel the need of 
any special women’s organizations.” 
All the group said that there had 
been very little opposition to. the 
“The gazi (i. Ataturk) 
was very wise,’ one murmured, “he 
did not compel women to drop the 
veil; he just permitted them to do 
it. Now you will find some veiled 
women in the small towns—of course 
the country women never were veiled 
anyway. You haven't seen any veils 
in Istanbul or Ankara, ‘have your” 
Of my hostesses, one or two of the 
older ones had been veiled for a few 
years, 
worn the yeil as the regular thing. 


Among this. group were several 
doctors, teachers and lawyers, a 
judge, some deputies, a journalist 


and a novelist. One attractive young 
doctor who runs a charity hospital 
for women, laughed when I asked if 
she were married and said no, she 
hadn’t time—her work was too: en- 
grossing. But most were married 
and had children, while carrying on 
their careers with their husbands’ ap- 
proval and encouragement. No wo- 
man in any country could give a 
greater impression of intelligence and 
sincerity. 

If a foreigner compliments a Turk 
on the progress achieved, he is apt to 
receive the reply: “Yes, we have done 
a good deal, but more remains to be 
done. Life in the cities is now going 
well, but we must reach the villages.” 
Country life is still backward. Com- 
munications are so bad that many 
villages are almost completely iso- 
lated, and they remain poor and il- 
literate. It is not always possible to 
set up. the elementary schools to 
which every community is entitled, 
because teachers are lacking. And 
scientific agriculture, which has_ per- 
formed wonders around Ankara, has 
not yet reached many sections. 

The government is well aware of 
these difficulties—in fact rural de- 
velopment is a project particularly 
close to President In6nti’s heart. 
Promising young people from’ the 
villages are now given free educa- 
tion at appropriate centers, in practi- 
cal as well as academic subjects, on 
condition that they will return to 
teach in, the villages for a certain 
number of years. Foreign experts 
consider the general educational pro- 
eram extremely sound. What is 
needed is time to train leaders, and 
more money for building schools and 
agricultural centers, and particularly 
for improving communications. 

This rural problem, in fact, is 
linked to the international situation. 
If Turkey did not feel compelled to 
maintain a huge army, the money and 


particularly as evidence that Americ 
and the mothers of all had~ 


-us to fight to the last man and wo- 


e 


men for needed improvements. woulde! 
be readily available. Turkey did not | 
suffer enemy occupation, but ever 
since the beginning of the war she' | 
has kept fully mobilized. Untortu= } 
nately, the fear of attack has not | 
lessened since 1945; indeed more than } 
ever she is the victim of a “war of | 
nerves.” 2 3 

The threat from Russia is no new 
thing, and it is not, essentially, a ques }} 
tion of ideology. For some two cen- | 
turiesy” Russia has tried to ‘establi 
herself along the Dardenelles. Ap 
parently Turkey would consent to} 
some sort of genuine international , 
control of the straits, but she co 
siders that to have a powerful and) 
expanding nation entrenched on what 
is, for her, an inland waterway, 
would mean the end of her inde 
pendence. 

The proposal for American aid to} 
Greece and Turkey has brought great 7 
lessening of tension. It is welcomed, | 


ae 


understands the situation. One wo 
man deputy tried to tell us, with deep’ } 
eniotion, how grateful her country=, | 
men were, and she went on: “Some | 
of my constituents have said, ‘But | 
why is the United States willing to |} 
do this for us, for nothing?’ and IT 
answered ‘It isn’t for nothing! We 
hope now that there won’t be any 
war—we certainly don’t want war— | 
but the United States knows that if } 
war should come, she could count on 


man, yes the last child.’ That 1s not 
nothing.” \ 

Other Turks with whom we talked 
were equally grateful ,and more op 
timistic. “Nobody needs to fear thi 
this will mean war,” one said. “Jus 
the contrary. .Russia has got neare 
to the Dardanelles in years past than: 
she is now. ‘She does not intend toe 
fight, but only to get what she can” | 
without fighting.” : 

Many people expressed regret that 
all this money has to be spent for) 
military purposes, for, they said, so’ 
much is needed for health and edu-— 
cation. There is hope, however, that 
part of the American aid would b 
used for roads and railroads, whi 
are important from a military stand 
point, and at the same time woul 
be the greatest possible help to t 
whole country. : 

Like every country in the world to: 
day, Turkey needs peace,—real peace, 
not merely an armed truce. He 
strong sense of patriotism seems t 
be satisfied by the effort to maintai 
her ‘independence, and to achieve 
higher standard of living for all het 
people. Apparently she has no im= 
perialistic ambitions; although her 
territory has been drastically reduced 
within the last half-century, one 
hears nothing about “lost provinces,” 
We were repeatedly assured that co- 


is the keystone of her foreign policy, 
Turkey needs the United Nations, 
and the United Nations needs Turkey 
—a vigorous country which forms 2 
intellectual as well as physical link 
between West and East. 


Can You Identify This Room? 


You are accustomed to beautiful rooms but when you en- 
ter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you know whether the details are correct? Whether 
have been 


the correct fabrics and accessories 


| FIT YOUR 


The Arts and Decoration Home Study 


Course in Interior Decoration 


i | now in its 25th year, prepared by experts in 

Ml their field, will give you mastery of home 
furnishing and decoration. 

It is designed for you, whether you desire 

i merely the cultural value of knowing the 

art of interior decoration, or if you wish to 

practise interior decoration as a career, or, 

if you are already engaged in selling mer- 

i) chandise of lines allied with this profession, 

; so you may broaden your field of activity 
through special knowledge. 


This fascinating Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty lessons covering every branch 


READ THESE LETTERS 


received from enthusiastic students: 


“Before closing I feel compelled to thank you for the 
benefits I have obtained from your course both culturally 
and materially. ‘ My only regret is that I did not take up 
i the course earlier, since I have had to spend several hun- 
Ht fred dollars altering mistakes I could not possibly have 
)\made with the knowledge gained by the course.” 


* 
“I take this opportunity to tell you that this course is 
managed better and is presented in a more interesting 
manner than any course for home study that I have ever 
taken or seen.”’ 


“Let me mention that I began the course merely as a 
}nelp in home making. The interesting and clear manner 
jin which the course unfolded has given me instead a 
fobby of paramount interest.” 


) “This course has been of the greatest value to me in 
}lanning our new home.’ / 


| ; * 5 
_“T wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed your 
sjourse in Interior Decoration. Although I did not take 
- with the intention of applying it to business, the prac- 
cal knowledge gained will enable me to cooperate in the 
urnishing of a new home which I am now building. A 
jyear ago I could not have done this, but now, I feel with 
some help I can decorate my home with scme degree of 
| intelligence. I thank you for the interest you have taken 
my behalf and I shall be glad to praise your course 
{O any prospective students.” 


1 


used ? 


HOME TO 


Can You Decorate This Room? 
Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of 
good taste and a natural instinct for beauty. 
result of these qualities, plus expert knowledge and train- 
ing. Knowing how will save you costly mistakes. 


It is the 


YOUR PERSONALITY 


of furnishings and decoration, including 
period and modern furniture and design. 


By pleasant study periods at home, you 
will be fitted to create a beautiful setting 
for yourself in your own home and for 
others—a striking and profitable way of 
using your artistic talent. 


The Ease of Learning 


Through this course, you will learn the 
details of historical styles such as Georgian, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Colon- 
ial, the Italian, French and Spanish and also 
Modern decoration. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration alone. You 
will learn the laws of color harmony, ar- 
rangement, textiles and their combination, 
period furniture and backgrounds and the 
accessories that go with them. The course 
consists of thirty lessons with over nine 
hundred illustrations and includes text 
books, color chart, fabric samples and a set 
of sixteen color plates showing successful 
interiors that are full of working sug- 
gestions. 


The Informative and Entertaining 
Lessons in the Course 


I. The Fixed Background. 

TI. Walls. 

III. Windows and Draperies. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights; Lighting Fixtures. 

VI. Color and Color Schemes. 

VII. Choice and Arrangement of Furniture. 

VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 

IX. Framing and Hanging Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the Apartment. 

XII and XIII. Historical Backgrounds. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style. 

XV. ‘The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style. 

XVIII. Jacobean and Restoration in England. 

XIX. William and Mary, Queen Anne and 
Early Georgian Styles. 


and learn how in a series of delightful easy-to-master lessons studied 
in the comfort of your own home. 


XX. The Age of Chippendale. 

XXI. The Adam Period in England and 
America. 

XXII. American Adaptation of British and 
Continental Styles. 

XXIII. The Decorating Profession. 

XXIV. Problems and Their Solution. 

XXV. What, is Modern? 

XXVI. Light and Color. 

XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 

X XIX. Designing a Modern Interior. 
a. The Modern House. b. The 
ern Shop. 

XXX. Combining Modern and Period. 


Mod- 


Your home is the center of your life. 
You should know how to bring it to 
perfection. A brief course of delight- 
ful study will bring you a lifetime of 
pleasure. 


Arts AND Decoration HomMe Stupy 
CoursE IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
200 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing 
your Home Study Course in Interior Decora- 
tion. 
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Match up the people and the horns 


(It may mean money to you!) 


Tue First THREE, of course, are very 
easy. 

The sea captain (1) goes with Cape 
Horn (3); the musician (2) with the French 
horn (4); and the pioneer (3) with the 
powder horn (2). 


That leaves the Average American (4) 
matched up with the Horn of Plenty (1). 

As such an American, you’d like that to 
be true, wouldn’t you? 


Automatic saving is sure saving...U.S. Savings Bond 


It can be—and will be—for millions of 
Americans who, today, are putting money 
regularly into U. S. Savings Bonds. 


In ten years, as the Bonds mature, these 
millions will find that they have truly 
created a Horn of Plenty for themselves! 
For they’ll get back $4.00 for every $3.00 
they’re putting in today! 


There are now two easy, automatic 
ways to buy U. S. Savings Bonds reg- 


wiarly. The Payroll Savings Plan for n 
and women on payrolls; the Bond 


Month Plan for those not on payrolls bi at 


who have a bank checking account. 
If you’re not on one of these plans, § 


started today. Your employer or banke 


will give you all the details. 


Let U. S. Savings Bonds fill up y 
personal Horn of Plenty . . . for the ye 
to come! 
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